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D FA D A L U S son of Metion, was the supreme mortal crafts- 


man of antiquity. Even his name means “the cunning artificer”. Quite apart from his 
aeronautical experiments, in which he came off better than his son Icarus and for 
which he is famous, he was remarkable for his skill in architecture, mechanics, 
sculpture and double dealing. As a result of the last, he was usually in flight from King 
Minos of Crete and others, but found time to invent the axe, the awl and the bevel. 
It is hard even to imagine what his achievements might have been had aluminium 
and its alloys been available to him. With materials of such strength, endurance, 
resistance to weather and lightness as these, there is no knowing what Dedalus 


would have got up to. 
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Design 


Forging ahead 


RECENTLY A MANUFACTURER pointed out that we had illustrated what 
he claimed to be a close copy of his original design. Only the really 
self-confident will wholeheartedly accept that imitation is the 
sincerest form of flattery. To those who have sponsored a new design 
and nurtured it through all its teething troubles, the arrival of a 
cousin — not so very far removed - is almost an act of sabotage. The 
preliminary thought and experiment which are put into a new design 
can be exacting and expensive; the re-tooling and adjustment of 
workshop practice in order to adopt it inevitably affects production, 
and the marketing of a new product is an additional charge. Yet none 
of these can be avoided if a firm is to establish and extend its reputa- 
tion rather than rest listlessly on last season’s laurels. Classic designs 
can pay dividends for a generation or more, but they are rare and 
need to be augmented by new work. 


The danger of a new design being pirated by a competitor who is 
content to make a near copy in the hope of cashing in on a hard- 
earned success, is greatest to those who rely almost entirely on a few 
old faithfuls and have nothing up their sleeves. There are few effective 
legal remedies. Fortunately the copyist is always a step or two behind. 
He waits until his rival’s product is a proven success before he filches 
it. Putting it into production takes time and the nearer the copy the 
longer the lag. So by the time the imitation comes on to the market 
the other is firmly established. Moreover, the enterprising originator 
is by then several stages ahead with an improved or entirely new 
design. 

There is the possibility that the near copy may be an improvement 
on the original, but that suggests that the first designers have been 
caught napping. For where design is concerned there can be no 
approximations, no complacency. The real safeguard against the 
pirate -and styles are as infectious as laughter-is a progressive 
design policy whose characteristics are reflected in every facet of the 
firm from letter-head to end-product. So the name of the firm, the 
look and quality of the product have a unity which the copyist will 
find difficult to divide. 








NEW 
YEAR 
HONOURS 


KNIGHT BACHELOR 

R. A. MACLEAN. A knighthood is to be conferred 
on R. A. Maclean for services to industry in Scotland. 
Mr Maclean held a key position during the war as 
Board of Trade Regional Controller for Scotland and 
since then has made his influence felt more and more. 
An active member of the Scottish Council (Develop- 
ment and Industry), he is also a director of the Scottish 
Industrial Estates, a member of the Scottish Aero- 
dromes Board and Vice-Chairman of the Scottish 
Board of Industry. It is perhaps as Chairman of the 
Council of Management of the two outstandingly 
successful Scottish Industries Exhibitions of 1949 and 
1954 that he is best known to the public and Mr 
Maclean’s recipe for success might be noted by other 
exhibition organisers. “It is a great mistake to plan 
only in terms of trading. Experience has proved that 
the public must be attracted and entertained and the 
public’s wife must never be forgotten.” A member of 
the CoID he was also an original member of its Scot- 
tish Committee and he succeeded Lord Bilsland, as 
Chairman, when the latter retired in 1949. The Council 
and its Scottish Committee gre indeed fortunate in 
having his services, and his honour is greatly welcomed. 


KNIGHT BACHELOR 

GORDON RUSSELL, Director of the Council of 
Industrial Design. The honour of Knight Bachelor is to 
be conferred on Gordon Russell in recognition of a 
career devoted to the improvement_of design in articles 
of everyday use. His interest in good craftsmanship 
began in the Cotswold town of Broadway where he ran, 
before the first World War, a small repair workshop. 
When, after the war, he founded Gordon Russell Ltd, 
the firm which was later to become identified with 
good design in the furniture industry, he was able to 
put into practice his ambition to make fine products by 
machine. Because of this background as an outstanding 
designer and manufacturer, he was appointed a member 
of the Utility Furniture Advisory Committee and later 
Chairman of the Board of Trade’s Utility Furniture 
Design Panel. He was one of the original members of 
the Council of Industrial Design and was appointed 
Director in 1947. In the same year he became Master 
of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry, to 
which he had been first elected in 1940. He has been an 
active member of the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion for more than 30 years, and lectures and broadcasts 
on industrial design frequently. 


GCB 

SIR JOHN MAUD, Permanent Secretary 
to the Ministry of Fuel and Power. Profes- 
sionally a civil servant, Sir John Maud has 
done much to promote interest in art and 
design. During his period of office as 
Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education, from 1945-52, he was largely 
responsible for conceiving the idea of a new 
role for the Royal College of Art. He actively 
supported the scheme for its reorganisation 
and has addressed the College on a number 
of occasions. He was also one of the 
principal speakers at the Scottish Design 
Congress, held in May 1954, where he read 
a paper on ‘The State as a Patron of Design’ 
(DESIGN July 1954 page 40). 


KCVO 

SIR GERALD KELLY. One of the most 
distinguished of our portrait painters, Sir 
Gerald Kelly proved to be an enlightened 


and provocative President of the Royal 
Academy during his five years in office from 
1949-54. Under his guidance the work of 


-many of the more progressive younger 


painters has been admitted to the summer 
exhibitions. Outstanding among the many 
special exhibitions was that on modern 
French painting held in 1951, which was a 
milestone in the Academy’s history. 


CBE 


H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. Educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel has practised as an 
architect in this country since 1910 and for 
some time in the South of France. He was 
President of the Architectural Association 
from 1924-25 and later became Slade 
Professor of Fine Art at Oxford University. 
In 1936 he was appointed Director of the 
Architectural Association School of Archi- 
tecture. He was elected President of the 


Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1937-39 and President of the Design and 
Industries Association from 1948-50. One 
of the most recent of his many books and 
papers is ‘English Architecture since the 
Regency’, published in 1952. 


OBE 


LAURENCE WHISTLER. Artist, de- 
signer, poet and writer on art and architec- 
tural subjects, Laurence Whistler was the 
first recipient of the King’s Gold Medal for 
Poetry in 1935. He has published two books 
on Sir John Vanbrugh —- a biography in 
1938, and ‘The Imagination of Vanbrugh 
and his Fellow Artists’ in 1953. He is also 
well known for two books on the work of 
his brother Rex Whistler, and for his fine 
engravings on glass. A Coronation souvenir, 
a goblet engraved by Whistler (DESIGN June 
1953 page 11), was highly commended by 
the CoID Souvenirs Committee. 
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POTTERY 


and 


GLASS 


The role of the retailer 


Lucien Myers 


The author, who is a pottery manufacturer, has recently 
visited nearly 300 stores selling pottery and glass in the 
United Kingdom. The article deals critically with what he 
saw but Mr Myers’s views are not necessarily those of the 
Editor. The illustrations composed of single items or small 
groups have been chosen to indicate the range of good 


modern pottery and glassware from this country and abroad. 


A* REAL EVENTS and situations comprise three components 


- though it is often far from easy to see in any given in- 
stance what they are, or even to be sure of their independent 
existence at all. That this is a general law of the world and 
the universe has been known and forgotten and rediscovered 
over thousands of years. 

In our time modern scientists are in the process of gradu- 


ally coming to this fundamental truth. They have discovered 


A corner from the Army & Navy Stores Ltd. 





the neutron as a third force that acts in conjunction with the 
electron and the proton, also the role of catalysts and so on. 
Politicians have discovered the need for ‘the balance of power’ 
and a ‘third force’ in international power politics. 

But how does all this apply to the matter on hand ? Among 
the limited but none the less enthusiastic number of people 
who continually debate the vexed question of design in con- 
sumer goods, there has always been a tendency to lay the blame 
for the unsatisfactory state of affairs either on the manufacturer 
for not supplying what the public wants, or ought to want, or 
on the public for not wanting a sufficiently high standard 
article from the manufacturer, or on the trade buyer for not 
doing his duty by the public, or by the manufacturer, and so on. 
Almost invariably the problem is regarded as a two-component 


one and rarely, if ever, is it considered as triadic, which is the RIGHT Showroom specially designed 


for showing glassware to the bést 
possible advantage. Fluorescent and 
half-watt lighting combine to bring out 
the qualities of the glass, both coloured 
and clear, which is shown against 
neutral backgrounds. The fittings are 
: , , ‘ light and unobtrusive so that attention 
This became particularly clear to me during a series of tours is concentrated on the ware displayed. 
that I made in the summer and autumn of 1954 when I visited The strictly plain background combines 


: with the fittings to provide a setting in 
close on 300 retailers of pottery and glassware spread over ey 9 : 


only real approach possible. 


A passive public 


which it is possible to show a great 
England, Scotland and Wales. I was also able to see the 
position occupied by each of the three components in this 
particular relationship. 

Let us take first what is the largest and, by the nature of the 
force that it exerts, the least active of the three. In this relation- 
ship the public is essentially passive. I doubt whether the 
real passivity of the public- and I mean the whole public, 
not the discriminating few — has ever been fully appreciated, 
especially with regard to such matters as the design of the 
things it uses everyday. 

We talk of ‘educating the public’ and it sometimes seems to 
be expected that eventually the whole public, or at least a large 
part of the public, could be brought to such a state of under- 
standing and appreciation of good design that it would actively 
demand goods of a certain design standard. I am now con- 
vinced that such an idea is a fallacy. I do not mean that such 
splendid efforts as the ‘Britain Can Make It’ exhibition, the 
‘South Bank Exhibition’ of the Festival of Britain, and the 
many similar shows on a smaller scale that are staged from 
time to time, are useless. On the contrary I consider that they 
play a vital part, but I also feel certain that no such activities 
can ever change the basic passivity of the public in these 
matters. 

To explain a little further how I see this passivity; the great 


majority of the members of the public are from birth con- 


ditioned into a state of passivity to a far greater degree than is 
generally realised. So-called ‘education’ instead of developing 


variety of glassware without any sense 
of confusion. Different colours and 
different types of glassware are held 
together in harmony by the long lines 
of the fitments and the careful spacing 
of the ware on display, which avoids 
any feeling of crowding. 

Story & Co Ltd, London. 


ABOVE Coupe-shaped dinner plate in fine bone 
china with ‘Wild Oats’ decoration in grey and 
silver. The coupe plate in its many variations 
has now become the accepted type for modern 
tableware. Of course the shape is not new — it 
was used in China many hundreds of years ago. 
Its recent vogue started in North America and 
has now spread all over the world. The example 
shown is a particularly graceful one and the 
pattern, carried out in soft greys and silver, 
combines some of the delicacy of traditional 
prints with the freshness and freedom that 
characterise some of the best modern patterns. 
Designer Victor Skellern. Maker Josiah 
Wedgwood & Sons Ltd. 








BELOW Iced-water or lemonade jug in 
rystal glass. A hand-blown piece that 
learly shows the beauty of the molten 
lass bubble. Manipulation at the 
urnace has produced a fully functional 
orm that will retain the ice or lemon 
when the liquid is poured. 

Maker Stourbridge Glass Co Ltd. 





ABOVE Tableware pieces in a well-known and 
well-liked line by one of our most distinguished 
studio potteries. This ware has the craft 
quality beloved by many (but with a better 


finish than that of much of the studio ware) and 


a particularly happy colour scheme of deep 
blue spear-point stripes painted on a soft-toned 
pale blue glaze — a rare combination of sim- 
plicity and sophistication. 

Designer Marie Seviers. Maker Seviers 
Pottery Ltd. 








BELOW Bone china teaware with groundlay 
and hand-painted star patterns. This is con- 
ventional bone china ware with a difference: 
traditional shapes cleaned up and shorn of all 
unnecessary frills. The decoration is cleverly 
designed with large areas that display the 
exquisite snow-white quality of bone china, 
star sprinkled, contrasting dramatically with 
areas of solid colour groundlay. This ware is 
further distinguished by its colours which 
include, among others, olive green, Venetian 
red, turquoise and pale yellow — bright colours 
and clean lines that bring bone china into 
harmony with the modern interior. 

Designer Susie Cooper. Maker The Susie 
Cooper Pottery Ltd. 








in the child any capacity for intelligent judgment and in- 
dependent choice, involves for the most part the learning by 
rote of a large number of ‘facts’ that may or may not have some 
relation to truth or some application to life. The essence of this 
process is that the child is conditioned to accept information 
passively and rarely if ever to exercise its own judgment or to 
develop its wonderful latent powers. In so-called adult life the 
conditioning proceeds apace under the influence of the writings 
of journalists, the advertisements in the Press and on hoardings 
and the material given out on the radio, the cinema, and tele- 
vision screens, the stage, and the hypnotic force of the sports 
stadium and the race track or dirt track, together with the 
conversation of surrounding people, which is in turn en- 
tirely conditioned by these influences. The whole complex 
thus set up is one of unconscious reaction to stimuli, even 
though this is almost invariably regarded as conscious action 
and choice; it needs very little honest observation to see the 
truth of the situation. 

Add to all this the fact that the housewife, who is nearly 
always responsible for ‘choosing’ what is in the home, has 
rarely had any aesthetic training, and even if she were less 
passive and more able to discriminate, she would have no basis 
on which to use this capacity. When inspecting the articles in a 
store she would lack the knowledge of shape, pattern, texture, 
colour harmony, and so on, which would enable her to make 
an independent choice. Furthermore she is not only thoroughly 
conditioned by the objects among which she has grown up and 
lived, but frequently she feels compelled to buy articles which 
she vaguely thinks will in some way ‘go with’ what is already 
at home, or is being or likely to be inherited. 

It is the manufacturer -in our case the manufacturer of 
pottery or glassware — who, willy-nilly, must play the ‘active’ 
role merely by virtue of the fact that he is actively engaged in 
producing the goods that are passively received by the public. 
This is the essential nature of his role, but in fact almost 
throughout the English pottery and glass trades one of the 
most important qualities of the manufacturer’s activity is 
lacking, for he has no creative design policy and is passively 
reproducing, either with or without some minor variations, the 
styles made by his parents or grandparents who happened to 
live in an age when design was at a low ebb. 


Task for the middleman 


The third or intermediate component is of course the retailer. 
The fact that his role is intermediate does not mean that it is 
by any means less important. Each role in this, as in any triad, 
is equally important and autonomous, whether it be active, 
passive, or intermediate. Apart from his basic economic role 
of stockist of ware in quantities worth the manufacturer’s while 
to sell, which he retails to the public in quantities it can afford 
to buy, he has another vitally important responsibility. This is a 
two-way function, appropriate to one in an intermediate 


ABOVE Hand-thrown vases with hand-painted 
in-glaze decorations in various colour schen 


These pots, designed before the war, are g 


sound potting shapes that have stood the ‘est 
of time and are particularly happy with th 


new hand-painted decorations that have 


ad 
Od 


been designed for them. The ‘Delft’ or in-gl.2 


technique used here, in conjunction with an 
white glaze, gives a quality of a ver 
dividual character. 


Designers (shapes) John Adams; (decora- 


tions) A. B. Read and Lucien My 
Maker Carter, Stabler & Adams Ltd. 


RIGHT ‘Embassy’ crystal tableglass — use 
British embassies throughout the wi 


Hand-blown tableglass that has been desig ved 


entirely in a series of exquisite curves that el 


for their beauty on the natural forms of the 
dropping glass bubble and the luminous que !t 


of the clear crystal. Much thought has 
given to the proportions of bases, stems, 


stoppers to produce perfectly balanced sha '¢ 


Designer William J. Wilson. Maker Ja: 1¢s 


Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 
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tert Goblet, part of the ‘Ariel’ crystal glass 
wine service. Air-twist stem adds a decorative 
interest to the subtle lines of this finely 
balanced tableglass - a traditional style of 
drinking glass that is well in harmony with 
contemporary trends that accent form and 
material as opposed to applied surface 
decoration. 

Designer F. H. Stuart. Maker Stuart & 
Sens Ltd. 


pe 2w Dinner plates in fine bone china - 

de vrations ‘Elderberry’, ‘Montego’, ‘Pussy 

W ‘ow’. An interesting compromise between 
hold American type floral decoration and 
traditional English flower, placed on con- 
ional rim plates. The pattern shown in the 
e gives the impression that it would be 
ier on a coupe plate such as the Americans 
ith this type of decoration. 
er Worcester Royal Porcelain Co Ltd. 


ABOVE A china and glass department in which well-designed simple 
modern fitments in light wood have been successfully fitted into a room 
with thirteenth-century stone vaulting. The best possible use has been 
made of a unique architectural setting which at first sight might have 
appeared quite unsuited to a modern display scheme. No attempt 
whatsoever has been made to give a period flavour to the natural wood 
fitments and the result demonstrates clearly that the uncompromisingl y 
old and modern can be successfully blended providing each is the best 
of its type. The carefully chosen stock shown in this setting proves the 
same point over again. 

Brown’s of Chester. 


BELOW Completed very recently, this new china and glass department 
has display fitments and lighting which exemplify the modern trend. 
The very formal and symmetrical plan is perhaps dictated by the 
shape of the room with its three entrances. Nevertheless one feels 
perhaps a little too much hardness and rigidity in the overall effect 
and the room seems to call for some softening with draped textiles 
here and there. The designer was left with the problem of equipping 
with fairly low-level displays — not much above eye level — a very 
lofty room. The colourings used for the upper regions have not over- 
come this problem entirely successfully. Designed by Misha Black 
of DRU. 

Army & Navy Stores Ltd, London. 





position. The retailer has on the one hand to select from the 
great mass and variety of wares offered to him by the industry 
those that are the best designed, best made, and represent the 
best value and are the most suitable for the use of his cus- 
tomers. And these wares he must present to his customers in 
appropriate and attractive settings that will show the wares to 
advantage and bring out their points. On the other hand it is 
for the retailer to familiarise himself thoroughly with the 
requirements of his customers, in the changing background of 
their homes, and to help them to formulate their vaguely felt 
wishes in a form that he can pass on to the manufacturer. 
How does all this work out in practice ? The observations I 
made during my recent tours have shown that in fact very few 
retailers go nearly far enough in fulfilling their role. The 
majority do so only in so far as they act as stockists; beyond 
that they are as passive as the public whom they serve. Nor can 
they be otherwise, for they lack the capacity to fill what may be 
called the interpretative side of their role. One result is the 
shop or department of the ‘has-everything’ variety. An 
enormous range of ware — china, earthenware and glass - 
generally lacking any distinction and consisting almost entirely 
of endless slight variations on very dull late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century themes, is shown in the most un- 
imaginative way possible in serried ranks, on row upon row of 
depressing shelves and Victorian or ‘modernistic’ fitments. The 
larger, old-fashioned china and glass shops with their dull and 
bewildering profusion of undistinguished wares are the worst 
offenders. They are also the least excusable, since in most cases 
they are privately owned and their proprietors are in a position 
to adopt a more selective, imaginative and constructive policy. 
The department store buyer is much more handicapped; he 
or she is generally answerable to a merchandise manager who 
expects him to carry stocks that are ‘safe’, are sure to appeal to 
a wide public, and that will guarantee a quick turnover. Thus 
experimentation or any forward-looking policy is discouraged. 


The discriminating retailer 


The other type of pottery and glass shop or department where 
the retailer does not fulfil his true role is the ‘run of mill’ shop. 
These exist where considerations of space preclude a ‘has- 
everything’ type of stock, and it is as if the buyer has just gone 
to the main sources of supply and ordered a certain quantity of 
‘run of mill’ goods of the less distinguished types without even 
seeing them. Display in such places is again virtually non- 
existent; whether the shelves be great-grandfather’s mahogany 
and mirror glass, or ‘modernistic’ fitments in plastic laminates 
and chromium strip, they are overcrowded and the total effect 
is cheap. It is sad to relate that the great majority of pottery 
and glass retailers in the country come into the ‘has-everything’ 
or ‘run of mill’ categories, or somewhere between the two. 
There are, however, the exceptions. These are the shops and 
departments run by men and women of taste who have the 


14 


ABOVE ‘Stylecraft’ earthenware with ‘Prima- 
vera’ under-glaze hand-painted decoration. 
The successful new quartic shape tableware 
range that has a strong American flavour is 
made in a great variety of decorations, many 
of which are in harmony with contemporary 
furnishing trends. The pattern illustrated is 
perhaps the most successful on this shape, and 
with its naive free-hand motifs in tones of 
green, grey and tawny browns, it is one of the 
few English tableware patterns designed to 
suit modern textiles. 

Designer Jessie Tait. Maker W.R. Mid- 
winter Ltd. 


BELOW ‘Gabriella’ dinnerware with blue and 
brown decoration under bluish-white glaze. 
Noble traditional forms and simple decora- 
tions that are timeless and fit equally well into 
a period or modern home where quiet 
colours prevail. The motifs are blue and the 
edges brown under a bluish-white glaze. This 
is one of several distinguished patterns from 
Copenhagen that are appearing in our shops. 
Designer Nils Thorsson. Maker Royal 
Copenhagen Porcelain Co. 





LEFT Recently designed china and glass department. Vertical fit- 
ments, both see-through and double-sided, radiate from a central 
column. In the intervening areas are stepped stands of various shapes. 
Careful planning has produced a department in which a considerable 
variety of ware can be shown in a relatively small area, yet retaining 
an effect of spaciousness. The photograph does not bring out this point 
to the full and gives some prominence to curly wrought-iron stands 
that mar an otherwise very successful scheme. 

John Walsh Ltd, Sheffield. 


nnerware group in celadon green and 
wder-glaze. The ‘Streamline’ range of 
shapes, though designed some years 

so in advance of its time as to need 
ttle modification to bring it into the 
ne of modern shapes. New knobs have 
n to all the lidded ware and modified 

o the vegetable dish; coupe plates and 


RIGHT Crystal glass vase with diamond pattern derived from the 
mould and irregular cross-banding of ruby colour threads. The simple 
and practical tumbler shape has been enhanced by two kinds of interest 
added to the glass at the furnace. By blowing the glass bubble into an 
indented mould a lozenge pattern has been impressed in the glass 
crossed by wavy bands of ruby colour, which form a well-balanced 
contrast. 

Designer Tom Jones. Maker Stevens & Williams Ltd. 


have replaced the conventional rimmed 
ts. The ‘Cameo’ finish comprising an under- 
facing of coloured slip contrasted with 
ite handles, interiors and knobs, enhances 
sculptural forms of the ware. 
Designers John Adams and A. B. Read. 
t Carter, Stabler & Adams Ltd. 


RIGHT Crystal glass flower vase. Simple form that has beauty in 
itself, yet so designed as to be completed by an arrangement of 
flowers or branches. Grace and function have been combined by using 
heavy optic glass with additional thickness at the base to give stability. 
Designer Vicki Lindstrand. Maker Kosta Glasbruk. 


LEFT A carefully thought-out table-setting in which light oak makes 
a subtle background to Danish tableware, silver, glass and linen. 
Graciousness is a quality that many people do not associate readily 
with contemporary things, but what could be more graceful than this 
dinner table-setting with carefully harmonised equipment, all of 
which is of modern Danish design ? 

Heal & Son Ltd, London. 





capacity to discriminate in their buying and to display their 
wares in a corresponding way. Furthermore they are endowed 
with a sense of responsibility towards their public which is 
manifested in a host of ways, not the least of which is the actual 
approach to the customer and the type of service offered. Such 
places, being exceptional, have reputations and are known far 
and wide. But if one should come upon them by chance, the 
window displays, already from afar, proclaim the quality of the 
establishment. 

Admittedly the task of the discriminating retailer is not an 
easy one. Stoke and Stourbridge are chiefly to blame for this. 
Apart from a limited number of bone china manufacturers who 
still make ware of good design as well as quality, the number of 
North Staffordshire firms making ware with any distinction in 
design is minute; more can be counted among the handful of 
‘out-potters’ and craft potteries than in the whole teeming 
mass of the industry at Stoke. 

In our glassware industry, as far as design is concerned, a 
somewhat similar situation prevails. The firms in the crystal 
glassware centre at Stourbridge are still for the most part 
concerned with the rather heavy and over-ornate styles of cut 
crystal that were popular in Victorian and Edwardian times. 
Much of this glass merits the expression “death by a thousand 
cuts’. 

A few of the Stourbridge firms have to some extent given 
thought to their design policy during the last few years and are 
producing some pieces that rely on the beauty of form and 
quality of the material, or on simple cutting that does not 
destroy the form. Nevertheless for many years it has been left 
to a firm far away from Stourbridge to uphold the design 
standard of English crystal glassware. 

A good buyer is thus obliged to turn to the import houses to 
supplement his stocks and he is amply rewarded for doing so. 
Today some of the best-designed ceramics and glassware in the 
world are coming in from Scandinavia, Italy, Germany and 
Portugal, and are giving to the better displays that touch of 


distinction that it is virtually impossible to achieve with home 
products alone. 


ABOVE ‘Royal Lancastrian’ vases, coloured slip 
on earthenware body with sgraffito decora- 
tions. The studio potting unit run by this firm 
is producing a range of distinctive pots that 


I have chosen the accompanying illustrations to show typical 
. are superior both in design and execution to 
examples of the better pottery and glassware, both from this the work of many of the independent craft 
country and from abroad, which are to be seen in the more potters. These well-balanced shapes carry 
: . ‘ appropriate decorations that make good use of 
selective displays, where I felt that the retailer was truly ful- the sgraffito technique. 
filling his role. Good photographs of actual displays have been baer Pliage’ ke ‘ 
. ° e ° PY 1lK1 on s ues ° 
difficult to obtain, but I have been able to include a few which 
I feel show the fresher and more original approach to this 
problem. 


RIGHT Crystal glass ashtray or dish made in 
various colours. The pattern of air bubbles 
combines with the in-curved form of the heavy 
crystal glass to give a gleaming decorative 
quality that arises legitimately from the nature 
of the material. 

Designer William J. Wilson. Maker James 
Powell & Sons (Whitefriars) Ltd. 








ABOVE ‘Galaware’ — part of tableware range 
in various solid colour glazes. Designed 
primarily for the Canadian market, most of 
this ware goes over there. The simple functional 
shapes represent, in most of the pieces in the 
range, a radical departure from tradition. 
The finish in striking plain coloured glazes, 
including purple, pale blue, yellow, jade green 
and red, completes the contemporary feeling. 
‘“Galaware’ is often sold in mix-match or 
‘Harlequin’ sets that fit happily into the 
modern home where bright clear colours have 
once more come into their own. 


Maker Joseph Bourne & Son Ltd. 


RIGHT Coffee-pot, hand-made in earthenware, 
with brown sgraffito decoration outside, plain 
white inside — also made in other colours. The 
work of one of our best-known studio potters, 
all of «hose pieces have a distinctive character 
based <n a love and understanding of clay and 
true ciry forms. Her decorations, frequently 
in brox 1 and white and black and white, have 
4 prim: tive quality that finds itself at home in 
the mc t sophisticated surroundings. 

Designer and Maker Lucie Rie. 


~~ 


LEFT Glass and china shown in a department with a free and open 
plan. The wares are grouped along jutting wall fitments and on tables 
at varying heights. Compare the setting for Rorstrand ware in the 
right foreground with the simple but effective layout arranged by this 
Swedish company, below. 

Bainbridge & Co Ltd, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


BELOW Supper table-setting with ‘Gratina’ oven tableware, ruby 
exterior, bluish-green inside and ‘Pomona’ ovenware dish, with multi- 
colour fruit pattern. A simple table-setting combining pottery, cutlery 
and glass of fresh inspiration. The quartic forms of the ‘Gratina’ ware 
are both practical and pleasing to the eye, as is the happy contrast 
between the deep red outside and the pale blue inside the hollow-ware. 
Designer Gunnar Nylund. Maker Rorstrand Porcelain Company. 


ABOVE Long dish for cocktail snacks, etc, 
finished in various coloured eggshell glazes. 
This narrow dish, which is part of a range, 
serves many useful purposes and the shape is a 
particularly practical one. The interesting 
cucumber form is a decoration in itself in 
colours that include ice green, red indian and 
sepia. 

Designer John Adams. Maker Carter, 
Stabler & Adams Ltd. 


























MODERN LIGHTING 


IN MASS-PRODUCTION 


John Gray 


F. WINSTANLEY, Director, The General Electric Co Ltd, writes: 


“Many changes in lighting fitting design and technique have taken place 
since the GEC made its first designs over 60 years ago. New light 
sources and lamp development coupled with the introduction of new 
materials have naturally influenced the work of the designer and afforded 
him greater scope for his creative ability. 

“‘The range of ‘contemporary’ fittings which we introduced several years 
ago has served to prove that a large and expanding market exists not 
only in this country but throughout the world for this modern and 
simplified form of lighting. 

“In the series of catalogues we have just published, we now present to 
the world’s market a greatly enlarged range of designs. The response 
from our overseas organisation and agents 1s most encouraging.” 


THREE YEARS AGO — just after the Festival of Britain—-The General Electric Co Ltd became the first large-scale 
manufacturer of electrical goods in Britain to introduce a range of contemporary lighting fittings to what was at 
that time a sceptical market (DESIGN March 19§2 pages 4-7). Although limited in the number of designs, the range 
gained an undisputed commercial success. Encouraged in this way, G E C has now introduced a large number of 
new models and issued a catalogue devoted entirely to fittings suitable for the modern interior. 

The difficulty of producing a domestic fitting which is friendly, good-looking, efficient, versatile, safe and 
foolproof, has become a constant challenge to the designer. Modern design has always been at its best in two types 
of fitting: the one is particularly suited to public and commercial lighting and the other gives in the home a 
simple combination of aesthetic pleasure and low general or bright concentrated lighting. Yet these purposes, 
one might think, matter less to the ordinary householder than the casting of useful light over the widest possible 
area. The facts now seem to be otherwise. In the popular stores modern fittings sell for what they are — units of 
intrinsic decorative value, in fact specialised ornaments. They are undoubtedly affected by quick changes of 


Mewly equipped showroom for modern fittings, designed by Beverley 
Associates. The other end is laid out in three small room settings 
(illustrate a selection of the new models against domestic back- 
ids (DESIGN January page 48). 
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Three essays in suspension. 1 A three-pointed star of satin brass wire 
spaces the flexes, which are coated with white P VC. It can carry a 
wide variety of fittings in groups of three or five. 2 A more orthodox but 
less successful method of suspension — through radial brass tubes carrying 
the flexes outwards at ceiling level. 3 In this institutional fitting the 
spacing is by eight radial wires. The photograph shows the model complete 
with ‘Chrysaline’ shades, first introduced by WS Chrysaline Ltd, 
during the Festival of Britain. 


4 Five of the aluminium spinnings included in the new range. Most of 
them can be used for ceiling suspension or wall mounting. 


fashion, but the stated policy of the G E C is to interpret the broad trend of 
design rather than the short-lived mode of the moment. 

This design policy is essentially practical. Its consultants, Beverley Pick 
Associates, have clearly sought among recent and even current ideas for those 
that will stand the test of time; and have developed from them new models 
with the individuality that characterised the firm’s 1951 range. As such, most 
of the new fittings should be successful. They also include new features such 
as coloured decoration on translucent card shades, an interesting method of 
suspension, and a more courageous use of polished brass than one expects 
to find in this century. However, there is a curious unevenness of design 
quality, possibly the result of trying to please many facets of taste at once. It is 
also a pity that there are not more models available at reasonably low prices 
like the ceiling pendant, 6. For instance, the cheapest standard complete 












































Many, though not all, of the components in the new fittings are interchangeable. 
Here are two interesting examples, both involving translucent white glasses. 
6 The glass, slightly reminiscent of the oil-lamps of pre-electrical days, 
becomes an excellent dining-room pendant when a card or metal reflector is 
poised around its hips. The card version, coloured in red or yellow, costs 
only 75s (plus tax) and gives perhaps the best value for money in the range. 
8 The straight neck of the glass enables it to be slipped, upside down, into a 
brass collar suspended from an aluminium reflector. 


9, 10 and 11 These three models draw heavily on designs 
that have proved their value in recent use. The ceiling pendant 
gains distinction from the perforation in the base of the reflec- 
tor, the wall fitting from the rakish curve of its shade, the 
standard from the slim wooden grip fitted to a satin brass stem. 








Decoration plays a leading, though not a 
flamboyant part in the new G E C fittings. 
12 and 13 The use of translucent card in 
some of the low-priced models has enabled 
the designer to introduce an effective 
pattern by leaving thin stripes uncoloured 
to transmit chinks of light. The ceiling 
pendant, 14, also incorporates a snowflake 
design common to several G E C fittings. 





with shade costs {9 15s without tax. 
& Even so, the GEC is confident that 
the new light fittings will prove accept- 
able in thousands of homes ; mostly homes 
where good design has only recently made 
an appearance, and where furniture and 
decoration may still be out of step with 
the lighting. Acceptability is the crucial 
test of design in the products of large- 
scale manufacturers, because only by bulk 
production can they become competitive 
with smaller firms which do not spend 
large sums of money on overheads like re- 
search and development. Their entry into 
the field of contemporary products can 
only reflect their conviction that the de- 
mand will continue to grow. 


1§ and 16 Two examples of more conventional 
decoration by perforating metal: they also illus- 
trate a bold and often successful use of polished 
brass caps and collars. 


17 The firm’s catalogues of lighting fittings 
have now been recently redesigned in uniform 
style. Each section has a matching ‘broadsheet’ 
containing a selection of the patterns in 
greatest demand. The catalogue given up 
entirely to modern fittings, top, right and 
centre, has a distinctive cover and layout de- 
signed by Beverley Pick Associates. 











REVIEW 








Most housewives are fami- 
liar with the simple forms 
and clean lines of the ‘Acme’ 
power wringer which is a 
standard fitting on 
washing machines. The ap- 
pearance of the hand-opera- 
ted wringer, however, has 
never until recently rivalled 
its more powerful brother. 
The new design has a much 
improved shape and finish, 
the main difference being in 
the casing which avoids the 
steps and corners of the 
earlier design. It is made of 
die-cast zinc instead of the 
more usual pressed steel. 
Finish is white. Maker 
Acme Wringers Ltd. 


many 


OF CURRENT DESIGN 


The items shown have recently been accepted for inclusion in ‘Design Review’, the illustrated record of 


current British products, to be seen at the London headquarters of the Council of Industrial Design. 


1 Conceived on traditional lines, yet modern 
in treatment, this bedstead is made of dark- 
stained hardwood. The fork-shaped supports 
for the end rails suggest both strength and 
lightness. Designer Paul Bridson. Maker 


Kandya Ltd. 


2 The shapes of this white bone china coffee 
set suggest a Regency elegance. Grey trellis 
pattern is engraved and colour is applied by 
hand. Rims and foot lines are burnished gold. 
Designer R. R. Ratcliffe. Maker R. H. and 
S. L. Plant Ltd. 





3 A modern trend for lightness of structure is 
emphasised in the framework of this pendant 
lighting fitting. The subtly shaped reflectors 
are of spun aluminium, enamelled in various 
bright colours, and may be inverted if required. 
Designer E. Cooke-Yarborough and Ronald 
Holmes. Maker Cone Fittings Ltd. 

















4 This outdoor seat is one of the few 
examples in this country which conform 
to the recommendations of Dr Bengt 
Akerblom for anatomically correct 
sitting postures. The seat, of Burma 
teak, is manufactured under licence 
from A B Akerblomstolen, Sweden. 
Maker G. William Word & Son Ltd. 


§ This electric convection heater is 
restrained in appearance, the ex- 
panded metal grille and neat trade- 
mark providing the only relief to the 
plain surface of the case. No mechanical 
devices are used: cold air is drawn in 
at the base, is heated and expelled 
through the top grille. Maker 
Morphy-Richards Ltd. 


6 Good proportions and immaculate finish 
give this office desk a sturdy look without it 
appearing clumsy. It is made of mahogany 
with a natural finish and has brass drawer 
handles. Designers Tom Lupton and John 
Morton. Maker L M Furniture Ltd. 


9 This well-proportioned door-plate, combin- 
ing letterbox, bell and house number, is a 
welcome innovation in a field where there is 
much in spurious ‘antique’ styles. It is made of 
cast bronze and has a fixing which does not show 
or make holes in the door. Designer Roger 
Peach. Maker Dryad Metal Works Ltd. 
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7 This polythene bucket has a large section 
handgrip on the handle which is also streng- 
thened by a metal rod embedded in the plastic. 
The bucket is available in cloudy white, light 
green mottle or bright red mottle. The spout is 
claimed to be non-drip. Maker Halex Divi- 
sion of the British Xylonite Co Ltd. 


10 Developed originally for use on ships’ 
chairs, these plastic furmture rests are designed 
to prevent indentations in carpets and floor 
coverings. They are made of neutral brown 
plastic and are fitted with a ball-and-socket 
joint. Available in three sizes. Maker Arm- 
strong Cork Co Ltd. 
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8 The blades of these stainless steel knives 
have a patented serrated edge. The cake knife, 
top, is fitted with a ‘Xylonite’ handle slightly 
moulded to fit the palm of the hand. The 
handle of the ham slicer, centre, is of wood and 
that of the steak kmfe, cape horn. Maker 
Sanders & Bowers Ltd. 
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13 The sleek exterior of this door lock dis- 
guises the security of its ten-lever mechanism. 
Fixing is concealed and finishes available are 
Florentine bronze, chromium - plate and 
sprayed bronze. Designer J. W. Taylor. 
Maker Ingersoll Locks Ltd. 


15 Well-finished and unobtrusive in style, 
this travel bag is typical of the high quality 
normally associated with products of the 


British leather goods industries. Made of 


woven rayon and leather in various colours. 
Maker J. B. Brooks & Co Ltd. 
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14 Small holes pierced in these brass or 
aluminium lamp-shades give a_ tinsel-like 
pattern of stars when the light is switched on. 
Finishes available are red, black, yellow, grey 
or brass colour. Designer Lyklan (Sweden). 
Maker Primavera (London) Ltd. 


14 


16 Manufacturers are finding an increasing 
number of uses for patterned leathercloth. Its 
use on all surfaces in this electric gramophone 
case, however, tends to minimise its effect 
which would have gained much by contrast 
with cther materials. Maker Trix Electrical 
Co Ltd. 
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11 The table lamp shows how a 
careful choice of materials — leather 
covering for the lampholder and 
polished metal for the legs — gives 
a quality of richness rare in this 
type of fitting. Maker Francis 
Macknin Ltd. 


12 A growing desire for more 
decoration in the home is finding 
expression in a number of ways. An 
example is this fruit knife and fork 
fitted with bone china handles in 
blue, hand-decorated in gold. De- 
signer Maureen Tanner. Maker 
Leppington (Cutlers) Ltd. 
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brush and 
colours. 


container. 











Widely spaced flexible polythene bristles 
and smooth contours will help to prevent the 
accumulation of dirt and germs in this lavatory 


Available in various 
Maker Hughes Brushes Ltd. 













Grocer’s shop 
ina 


cathedral city 


Richard Rhodes 





AFTER THREADING HIS WAY through the crooked medieval alleys of Canterbury, 
the visitor is surprised in St George’s Street by the ‘crimped’ roof and the crisp 
clean lines of a modern building. His surprise redoubles when he sees that this 
building which sparkles with glass and aluminium is a grocer’s shop. How did 
it happen ? 

The explanation goes back to 1942, when Canterbury started to suffer so severely 
from air raids that it became known as ‘Hell Fire Corner’. A substantial portion of 
this old cathedral city was burnt down, and after the war the Central Areas Planning 
Committee compulsorily purchased this part of the town for rebuilding. Among the 












shops destroyed had been that of David Greig Ltd, and under the scheme for RIGHT The shop was seated be 
: : ‘ ‘ seen with the provisions in place, and 
reconstruction this firm became a leaseholder of the Council, to which all plans had peerage pot in the adjccent 





to be submitted. Robert Paine and Partners, the architects, produced such an building contribute towards the eff <t. 
original plan for a new shop that there was doubt as to whether the Council would 
approve it. Many people in Canterbury hated the principle of compulsory purchase, 
and therefore disliked all modern design, which seemed to them its natural 
counterpart. 

When David Greig’s opened this store last July, its aesthetic and commercial value 
were still questioned. Now people are beginning to commend its appearance, and this 
tendency has no doubt been stimulated by the shop’s obvious commercial success. 
The appearance of the shop encourages the passer-by to enter. The windows 
are not cluttered up with display cards, and owing to extensive glass much of the 
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ABOVE The ‘crimped’ roof is an ingenious method of breaking the 
horizontal and vertical lines of this building and of those sur- 
rounding it. 


RIGHT The lighting is particularly striking at night. Note the 
extensive use of glass, and the full view of the interior. 
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interior is visible, so providing the main feature of the display. 
This is supplemented by panels in the sunken arcade on the 
right, which is flanked by five columns faced with ceramic 
mosaic and capped with copper. Looming above the end of the 
arcade is the firm’s emblem, a large aluminium thistle designed 
by W. C. Day of the Canterbury College of Art. Both the thistle 
and the ‘crimped’ or concertina-like roof help to break the 
strong horizontal and vertical lines of the building and of 
those which surround it. 

The inside of the shop immediately makes a pleasing 
impression, due to layout, colour scheme and lighting. The 
floor is covered with black and white vitreous tiles, and running 
down the centre are neat ‘island displays’ in which sit smartly 
attired girls who sell (the manager told me) more cake than 
any other branch of the firm. An ‘island display’, like the other 
wooden counters, is supported above the floor so as to allow 
space in between for mop and water when swilling out the 
shop. These counters have the further advantage of being 
easily movable, and some of them are fitted with a small shelf 
on which the shopper can place her basket. The counters 
round the sides are designed to be seen with the groceries and 
meat in position, as a comparison of the photographs (on 
page 27) of the store when full and empty shows. 


Colour and lighting 


One of the most attractive features of the shop is its colour 
scheme of red, yellow and blue, to which even the meat adds 
its livid contribution. The streaks of vermilion from the 
butcher’s department are echoed by the bright colours of the 
curtains that glow through the windows from the manager’s 
office in the adjacent building. Here is an instance of the 
thoroughness of the whole scheme, which has been finished 
down to the last detail. This particular detail would not 
achieve its effect without the use of glass at the back of the 
shop, a device which also enables the manager to see every 
corner of the store from his office. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the shop is the 
lighting, which shows what can be achieved by close co-opera- 
tion between the architect and the lighting designer. When 
illuminating a ‘crimped’ ceiling it is difficult to get uniform 
coverage, and the Lighting Design Service of Philips Elec- 
trical Ltd found a new solution — floodlamps casting 28 to 30 
lumens per square foot. These internally silvered lamps are 
placed about halfway up the wall, whose height varies between 
19 ft 6 inches and 22 ft. The combination of white ceiling and 
powerful floodlamps gives an air of lightness and brightness to 
the shop, which is illuminated by reflected light. 

The lamps are kept on at night, when the ceiling gleams so 
brightly that the shop looks as gay as a nocturnal pleasure ship 


on the high seas. This lighting effect is a valuable asset for the . 


purpose of display, and offers an example which other stores 
might wisely follow. 
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RIGHT The tiling of the 
lower half of the wall 
is blue; the upper half 
yellow. The wall above 
the window is painted 
bright red. 


BELOW A_ movable 
counter, with a shelf 
for the shopping-bag. 
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LEFT Display panels of mahogany and 
aluminium designed by G. and L. Maynard. 
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The ‘Diaghilev Exhibition’ poster, showing a composite 
portrait of the great Russian impresario, built up from 
the many originals within the exhibition. 


PATRONAGE 


Wyndham Goodden 


HE ‘DIAGHILEV EXHIBITION’, mounted at Forbes House by THE OBSERVER, was 
f jeter disappointing in one way -if most exciting in another. It was dis- 
appointing, I believe, because the one thing missing was Diaghilev. Here were 
assembled, with love and patience, exemplary taste and care, a truly wonderful 
collection of designs, photographs, programmes, portraits, caricatures, and the 
remnants of real costumes and shoes, infinitely pathetic in their withered state. 
* The portraits, and particularly the caricatures, still sparkle with their original 
vitality. How fascinated they were by each other, these dancers, these artists, how 
fascinating they were to everyone around them. Yet some of the designs themselves 
seem empty, tawdry, old-fashioned, even amateurish: it is impossible to believe 
that the ballets by Georges Braque, for example, are really by the great Georges 
Braque, that Matisse should not show up better, that Bakst, creator of such ravish- 
ing costumes, could design for them often such banal sets. Picasso’s wonderful 
backcloth for “Tricorne’ becomes a little water-colour sketch without any of the 
heat and scale and architecture that hits us from the stage. It was sad to see these Leonard Rosoman at 
titans of emotion, magicians of art and love, shrink down to human size, as their pono el 


fore the exhibition opened. 
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The Sleeping Beauty and Florimund: two sleeping sentries to the palace: figures designed by Leonard Rosoman and modelled by Peter Lyon. 


Parts of two murals can be seen between the staircase and the pillars. 


own stage after a performance, the lights gone out, 
the theatre empty. 

Diaghilev one saw was a creator not of objects, not 
of great occasions, not of memories, but of people. 
These people, without him, would have stayed in 
Russia: this galaxy of names of painters and musicians 
would never have had the chance to become popular 
on a vast scale: the visual tempo of life, the develop- 
ment of the whole Modern Movement, would have 
been different, slower, less enjoyable, less enjoyed. 
Imagine music without Petrouchka: imagine England 
without Sadler’s Wells. Life has withdrawn from these 
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notes and remnants; the beauty, force and heart have 
gone with the death of their creator: but they have 
gone only to bud again on the thousand stages of the 
world, to light the eyes and catch the throats of a 
million ordinary lives, to affect our visual standards, 
councils and policies in the most unexpected places. 

If it were not so, this particular magazine, de- 
voted to industry, could hardly review this parti- 
cular exhibition. But it is not merely fanciful to 
suggest that Diaghilev did in one field, the most 
brilliant, fashionable and popular, what in other 
fields is being done today by Sir Kenneth Clark, 























The gold and white room decorated with a magnifi- 
cent wallpaper from Cole’s. It was entirely devoted 
to Bakst’s designs for the ‘Sleeping Beauty’. 


One of two colossal figures outside the Exhibition, 
designed by Leonard Rosoman and made by two 
Edinburgh sculpture students, Henry Clyne and 
Daphne Dyce-Sharpe. These follow Bakst’s design 
for ‘Scheherazade’ and were the only pieces shown 
in London from the original Edinburgh exhibition. 
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Sir Colin Anderson, Sir Charles Tennyson, Sir Thomas 
Barlow, Sir Gerald Barry, Lillian Somerville, Ian Hunter, 
Gordon Russell, Robin Darwin, the Ministry of Works - 
using aptly, boldly and with imagination, the best, the 
youngest talents, seizing opportunities, providing settings 
for rising genius, acting as impresarios to architecture, 
painting, shipbuilding, furniture, textiles, festivals — the 
ephemeral settings of our own lives, the whole range of fine 
and applied arts. This is in one word patronage: and the 
‘Diaghilev Exhibition’ even in its embers made us feel again 
how lovely and how lively it can be, how quickly it can die, 
how personal it is. The young Prokofiev, the young Walton, 
the young Lifar, the young Gris, around the ageing visionary 
showman, Diaghilev. 

But there was another spirit brooding over this exhibition 
which would have made it worth a visit for quite other 
reasons. I was lucky enough, though I did not know it at the 
time, to be shown over some thirty hours before it opened, 
when most of the exhibits had not yet been hung. It will be 
heretical to say so, but the exhibition then was far more 
exciting than it was the second time I saw it, complete. For 
then an exceptionally fine dramatic artist, Leonard Rosoman, 
had done, and was doing, on a vast and living scale what so 
many of the exhibits showed in miniature. The very pro- 
fusion of workmen, artists, half-done murals, naked lights, 
and echoes of that invariable endearment with which the 
theatre talks to itself, made Forbes House itself a dress 
rehearsal, a dress rehearsal alas for dead performers. The 
transformation of Forbes House, used as we are to exhibi- 
tions, to ballet, to decorators’ art, was a magnificent feat. 
The bedrugged figures of sleep, designed by Rosoman and 
made by Peter Lyon, woods tangled and menacing, wheel- 
ing bats, twilit avenues, snoring giants out for a hundred 
years, drowsy figures 20 feet high sunk in the stupor of their 
spell: or the ravishing painted decorations in the restaurant 
all yellow and grey, tarnished gold and silver, or any of the 
rooms above leading into any other, citron yellow into 
peacock blue, into wedding gold and white: the little place 
in Paris where one’s eyes got accustomed to dark light, with 
its shadowy figures, tabac and café, and with, if I am not 
mistaken, Rosoman and Richard Buckle himself sitting at 
one of the tables; all this was Rosoman’s work, executed by 
him with a team of artists working under him, the major 
works designed and painted by himself. Much of the best 
work in the great hall could not be seen: it had been sac- 
rificed to dim light, to dramatise the rather showy set piece 
on the staircase and the final silhouetted forest: chairs 
were pushed against the giant’s feet, whole glades were ob- 
literated. But it was worth getting used to this light too, in 
order to see the best part of the exhibition. 

Leonard Rosoman should be well known to readers of this 
magazine for his beautiful mural on the front of the Coun- 
try Pavilion at the Festival of Britain, and his still finer mural 
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Place du Neuf Mai, painted by Eric Ritchie with 
portraits of Leonard Rosoman and Richard Buckle seated 
behind the railings, and decorated with original posters of 
Diaghilev productions. 





The octagonal library of books written about the Russian 
ballet and its principal figures: in red and gold and white 
with a coved ceiling of pale blue silk. Designed and made 
by Gerald Rickards, an Edinburgh student. 

















LEFT One of the soporific murals in the great hall 
which surrounds the set-piece of the ‘Sleeping Beauty’. 


in the CoID Scottish Committee’s Festival exhibition 
‘Living Traditions of Scotland’. But there is yet 
another reason for DESIGN to mark his latest work. The 
‘Diaghilev Exhibition’, which began in Edinburgh, is 
the work of Edinburgh College of Art where Roso- 
man teaches. 

In a previous article I pointed out the important 
development by which bodies commission work 
directly from a training college. There have been two 
notable examples of this, the decoration of the new 
headquarters of the Glass Manufacturers’ Federation 
and the stained-glass windows for Coventry Cathedral 
- both giving young designers unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for working under real conditions. Over the 
past years there have been many feelers in this 
direction - a store in Canterbury, noticed elsewhere 
in this issue; the Regent Street Association competi- 
tion in 1950 when 35 shop windows were designed 
and mounted by schools and colleges of art in London 
and the home counties; Sadler’s Wells’ commission 
to the Slade; the Festival of Britain in 1951 to a 
notable degree. But it is only within the last eighteen 
months, perhaps, that one has felt the weight of 
recognition building up into the use of corporate 
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RIGHT Rosoman’s dream-like forest with its distant scarlet 
huntsman — the last impression of Tchaikovsky's haunted tale. 


patronage of this kind on the scale of 19 Portland 
Place, of Coventry, of Forbes House - and for any- 
thing more than ephemeral projects. A contractor, 
after all, can work only with the existing techniques 
of the skill employed: but a research institution co- 
operating with industry, with painters, with architects, 
as the case may be, can produce something absolutely 
new and perfectly professional in every field - taking 
the role alternately of client, critic and creator of the 
finished product. 

In Edinburgh and at Forbes House the procedure 
was different in that Rosoman personally was com- 
missioned to design the exhibition; but in order to 
create it he had to use the whole resources of the 
College. So successful do these three examples appear 
that we can only hope that this precedent, the 
contractual use by local patronage of local talent, 
organised by the men most fitted to organise it, the 
principals and staffs of colleges and schools of design 
throughout the country, may now be followed when- 
ever a similar opportunity arises and wherever 
facilities for such joint enterprises exist - in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, Leicester, Newcastle, Birming- 
ham, Westminster and Bath. 
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THE CONTROLLER’S ROOM, ail in 
teak, smooth, strong, capable. Note 
the elegant chair, which was 
specially designed with the desk 
and telephone cabinet. 













Chapel into laboratory 





THE LABORATORY The benches have control panels for regulating gas, 
water and electricity supplies. All pipes are concealed behind remov- 
able panels. 


CONTROL PANEL The backplate for electrical controls is in bronze. 
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AN OLD CHAPEL in the Wolvercote Paper Mill has 
recently been converted into offices and laboratories. 
This treatment of an ecclesiastical building generally 
spoils the architectural effect, but in this case the 
result combines efficiency with good design. The 
Wolvercote Mill is part of the O U P organisation, 
which specialises in making paper for Bible and book 
printing, and it commissioned Booth and Ledeboer 
to carry out the conversion. They are responsible for 
the interior decoration, and for the design of special 
fittings and furniture. 

The wood used in the controller’s room and the 
laboratories is teak throughout. In the controller’s 
room there is a desk with a black leather top, a chair 
whose seat and back are covered in woolcloth, and a 
telephone cabinet with a bog oak veneered panel. The 
windows are fitted with Venetian blinds and the floor 
has a close fitted carpet. 

In the laboratory there are panels in the front of 
each bench which control the supply of water, gas 
and electricity. All pipes are concealed in large ducts 
within the benches, to which there is access through 
removable panels in the ends of the benches and in 
the kneeholes. 


1946 

The first model introduced b\ 
Sobell. Visually it is closely 
related to the bulbous and 
showy standards of furniture 
design then prevailing in many 
stores. 





Developing design for radio cabinets 


Sam Lambert 


IN RECENT YEARS, Radio & Allied Industries Ltd* has produced a range 

of wireless sets whose appearance shows a marked improvement on its 

earlier work. When the firm entered the domestic market at the end of 

the war, it distributed its products through furnishing and radio retailers, 

and the scope for good design was limited by the conventions prevailing 

in the trade. Later, however, the firm began distributing through the 19 48 

Radio and Television Retailers’ Association members, and was then able A aiid lliinn sbtaeiaibinndtea tet 

to devote the greater part of its production to radio cabinets ina modern _Note the speaker opening arbitrarily punched 

stvle. out of the plastic grille. 
The task of changing from one style to another is neither quick nor 

easy. A manufacturer has to anticipate the type and number of sets far 

ahead of production. As he is forced by sales conditions to produce a 

wide range of models, he tries to economise by making most components 

common to two or more receivers. The designer is therefore faced with 

the problem of visualising different cabinets for a standard chassis. 
These factors may have hampered Robert Myro, a consultant 

designer, who in 1947 designed Sobell’s first plastic cabinets which were 

made of dark material. In the following year an arrangement was made 

with British Moulded Plastics Ltd, whereby its designer F. E. Middle- 

ditch became responsible for the appearance of some of the plastic 

cabinets. These were in production until 1951 when Sobell’s decided to 

resort to wood for the construction of most of its cabinets. During the 
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* Manufacturer and distributor of Sobell radios and television receivers. 
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last three years this choice has justified itself, although 
a plastic cabinet is used for the cheapest set in the 
current range. 

The current range includes nine cabinets designed 
by a consultant, Robert A. Spitz. Apart from the 
general style established for the cabinets, the detail 
work includes the design of a control knob and plastic 
textile covering for the speaker suitable for all the sets, 
and a common station indicator and surrounding 
panel for all radios and radiograms. Additional prob- 
lems were posed by the manufacturer’s placing of 
controls and fixings, and by the incorporation of some 


1953 


A move in the right direction; the basic design 
elements, speaker opening, scale, knobs and short 
splayed feet remain generally unresolved. 
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1954 


The same scale as the 1953 
model is used in this plastic 
cabinet, but the design here is 
homogeneous. Simplicity has 
been achieved without loss of 
decorative effect. 


components that could not be altered in size or posi- 
tion, such as the cathode ray tube and its escutcheon 
and the preset control panel on television receivers. 

This range shows a promising advance on previous 
models, including those designed by Mr Spitz for the 
previous season. Notable features are a subtle use of 
wood, moulded plastics and plastic cloth, a colourful 
station indicator, and a neat white tuning knob which 
might almost be a trade mark. The drabness common 
to so many sets has been avoided, and the total pro- 
duction for the season was booked three months after 
being introduced. 





1954 


The proscenium, suitable to a television receiver, is the strong feature, 
though more could be done to relate it to the screen surround. De- 
signed by Robert A. Spitz. 








CASE HISTORY 


Transformers 


transformed 


TANKS TO HOLD the windings and the cooling oil of 
electrical transformers are made from sheet steel. 
They are reinforced to withstand considerable internal 
pressures. The larger sizes have now reached the 
dimensions and weight where they present major 
problems in transportation, both for road and rail, 
particularly in certain overseas markets. Some years 
ago designs departed from the rectangular shape, 1, by 
rounding first the ends of the tanks, 2, and now the 
top and bottom as well, 4. 

These changes result in economies in several 
directions. The new outline (in plan view) conforms 
more closely to the shape of the core and windings and 
hence reduces the oil content. The curved forms 


The transformers are by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd. 


2 1947 An improvement on the rectangular tank, fitting the coils 
more closely at the ends. 


10,000 kVA single-phase transformer, one of a bank of three. Maximum 
voltage 165 kilovolts. 


1 1946 The large number of fixing bolts for the top, covers, etc, is 
due to the oil pressure which must be withstood at the joints. On 
earlier tanks the ribs of channel section were mounted with the flanges 
outward; now they are reversed to form a box section. All illustrations 
show tanks without their radiators or heat exchangers. 

33,333 kVA single-phase unit of a three-phase bank of transformers. 
Maximum voltage 220 kilovolts. 


3 1954 120,000 kVA three-phase auto-transformer with on-load tap- 
changing equipment. Maximum voltage 175 kilovolts. 
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produce greater strength to withstand internal 
pressures, the consequent reduction in stiffening ribs 
saving both weight and welding time. The new shape 
of the tanks uses less steel plate than before and im- 
proves accommodation in the normal railway loading 
gauge. The very large transformer shown in 3 has 
on-load tap-changing gear mounted directly on the 
side of the tank. On the other side the wider section, 
giving inside clearance to high-voltage connections, is 
confined to the top thus retaining economies in the 
lower part of the structure. 

Despite technical and economical reasons for and 
against splitting a three-phase transformer into three 
separate single-phase units, the latter of course 
materially assists transportation. This was an impor- 
tant factor in the case of the transformer, 4, shipped 
to Spain for a recent hydro-electric scheme. The tanks 
now have fewer external ribs which results in better 
appearance and greater efficiency. R.M.K. 


4 1954 With no attempt to run the ‘shoulders’ of 
the tank into continuous curves, this latest shape 
is economical to produce and to use. At the same 
time the appearance is enhanced. Note the tubular 
supports for the oil conservator, which are much 
neater than the angle-iron style shown in 2. 
25,000 kVA single-phase transformer, one of a bank 
of three. Maximum voltage 254 kilovolts. 




































Aluminium underground 


THE UNDERGROUND, so familiar a feature of European 
capitals, was unknown in Canada until last spring, 
when tube trains were introduced in Toronto. This 
coach is one of four aluminium alloy cars designed and 
built by the Gloucester Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Company Ltd, which also exported to Toronto the 
100 steel cars now in service. Where stops and starts 
are frequent, and sharp acceleration is needed, 






















aluminium has the advantage over steel of greater 
lightness. Adoption of aluminium has resulted in a 
saving of five and a half tons per car, thus reducing 
the weight of the superstructure, complete with all 
equipment, from 22} tons to 16} tons. No paint is 
used on the outside bodywork - a further saving in 
cost -and the natural colour of the bare metal is 
merely enhanced by a decorative scarlet trim. 


The spacious interior is 57 ft long, 
over 10 ft wide, and has seating for 
62 passengers with a total capacity of 
230. Four 68 hp frame-mounted 
traction engines drive each car; there 
is elaborate heating equipment with 
pressure ventilation, and a minimum of 
noise and vibration. Note the shape of 
the ‘straphangers’, which are more 
convenient than the awkward knobs 
frequently found. 






























Scale | inch =6 ft. 


Caravan controversy 


The following letter criticising the design for a touring caravan, published 
in DESIGN October 1954 page 43, has been sent to us by C. M. Panter, 
Managing Director of Berkeley Coachwork (Sales and Export) Ltd. We 


asked the designer, J. Y. Johnstone, to reply to these criticisms and his 


comments are printed here in italics. 


SIR: I had been looking forward to reading 
your article concerning the future design of 
a touring caravan. I was most disappointed 
to read the article which appears in your 
October issue. The reasons are: 


It appears that the designer has not 
acquainted himself with some of the basic 
rinciples of building a touring caravan. 
he National Caravan Council has a series 
of basic recommendations, which should be 
featured in all touring caravans if they are to 
be safe to live in and satisfactory to tow. 

The exclusion of some of these basic 
requirements affects the basic design and 
materials employed and, in my view, makes 
the design that you printed ridiculous and 
not revolutionary. A few of these points are 
as follows: 

The translucent roof insulated with air 
space is not practicable. Some form of acous- 
tic insulation is essential in a roof. There is a 
saying in the industry that unless some form 
of solid insulator is used, it sounds as if all 
the sparrows are wearing hob-nailed boots! 
If the caravan is parked or used in the city, 
the grime that settles on the roof will soon 
eliminate any daylight that might pene- 
trate. 
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The recommendations of the National 
Caravan Council were, in fact, carefully con- 
sidered. I do not believe that Berkeley Coach- 
work have produced a roof of the type I have 
proposed for this caravan. If they have not, 
Mr Panter’s statement is merely an opinion. 
I do not believe that sparrows would cause 
trouble. All birds have some difficulty in perch- 
ing on domed surfaces — one only has to look at 
the roofs of a few motor-cars to see that there 
are few traces of birds to be removed. Further, 
the air space between the two skins of the roof 
should prove adequate sound insulation against 
rain and stray branches. 

Grime accumulation on the roof is not a 
serious problem even in a city, much less in the 
country where a touring caravan of this type 
would be most used. The translucent material 
proposed is successfully used for skylights in 
factory roofs. Of course the roof would have 
to be washed occasionally, but one presumes 
that pride of ownership would insist on good 
maintenance of a caravan as much as of a car. 


. 


The application of some form of roof 
ventilation is essential. This means framing 
even if framing is not necessary for the 





general roof structure. This in turn means 
that if the roof and ceiling are translucent 
the unsightly framing will be apparent, and 


in any event the inclusion of a roof 
ventilator in the proposed design will com- 
pletely spoil the line. 


Roof ventilation was both considered and 
adopted, and although it does not appear on 
the photograph of this preliminary model 
solid, it does appear on the drawings submitted 
to the Editor before the article was printed. 
Dealing with roof structure, I cannot agree 
that any necessary framing need be unsightly. 
Mr Panter’s assumption that a roof ventilator, 
would spoil the line I find gratifying to the 
extent that he thinks there is a ‘line’ to spoil, 
but this is a problem which designers are 
trained to solve. 


Even assuming that a certain amount of 
light will penetrate the roof and that it is 
not unsightly from the interior, the windows 
are totally inadequate, as it would be 
virtually impossible to fit an opening win- 
dow of the type suggested in the design and 
at the same time ensure that it is completely 
waterproof. That in turn means that the 
shape of the front of the caravan is not 
practicable, even if the design is considered 
to have ‘eye appeal’. 


I am not aware of the standards on which 
Mr Panter bases his criticism of the window 
area, but for a van of this size, his statement 
is untrue. Further, the windows need not open 
if adequate alternative ventilation can be 
secured. The fixed window was chosen in this 
case, in conjunction with controlled ventilation 
to reduce draughts and to increase weather 
resistance. Accepting this principle, there is no 
question that the front end of the van is 
impracticable. Since ‘eye-appeal’ is mentioned, 
I would like to say that the pointed nose has 
not simply been stuck on the front of an 
otherwise square box to improve its appear- 
ance, but arose from the functional demand to 
enclose the drawbar. 
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The built-in drawbar, with a provision 
as you suggest for housing a cylinder of 
butane gas, is again completely impractic- 
able. A gas cylinder is one of the heaviest 
items in a touring caravan. If it is to be 
housed in the front of the caravan, the 
wheels have to be brought well forward, 
assuming of course that other heavy articles, 
such as mattresses, are equally spaced inside 
the caravan, which if a four-berth of the size 
ayer in your design, would be essential. 

0 obtain reasonable towing characteristics, 
the wheels must be set aft of the centre line 
of the caravan. This would not be possible 
or practicable if the majority of the weight 
built into the caravan were located in the 
nose. 


I am well aware of the weight of the draw- 
bar and gas cylinder, but need the gas cylinder 
be piled over the axle? Of course a proper 
balance must be achieved. Wheels are posi- 
tioned so as to produce a static hitch load 
of approximately 110 1b, and therefore must 
be behind the centre of gravity of the van. 
Not only do I agree with Mr Panter about it, 
but this condition does prevail in my design, 
despite the positioning of the gas cylinder. 

With regard to towing characteristics, I 
know that there are many contributory factors 
which, being empirical, depend upon towing 
tests to be proved satisfactory. Considerable 
scientific research has yet to be carried out 
before good towing characteristics can be taken 
for granted in any proposed design. However, 
with the weight kept to a minimum, the track 
of the wheels the maximum that is allowed on 
the road, and the centre of gravity as low as 
possible, this design should have excellent 
towing characteristics at all speeds. 


It is legally necessary to incorporate 
overrun brakes. The mechanism has to be 
housed immediately behind the hitch, and 
it is legally necessary to fit a a brake 


with a lever that is accessible from the front 
of the caravan. Assuming that the caravan 
is going to comply with legal requirements, 
both the parking brake lever and the over- 
run mechanism would have to be housed 
inside the body of the caravan. This would 
render it difficult or impossible to locate the 
gas cylinder in the proposed position. 


Overrun brakes and a parking brake are 
incorporated in my design. But why not house 
the brake equipment within the body of the 
van? A hinged access panel makes it and the 
gas cylinder immediately available. The 
assumption that there is insufficient room is 
false. 


On a touring caravan of this size it is 
essential to have four corner-steadies, so 
that the caravan can be levelled both fore 
and aft and from side to side, as it is often 
necessary to park sideways on a sloping site. 
One steady fitted under the front of the 
caravan is not practicable, and two steadies 
would have to be fitted further back. The 
shape of the caravan is such that these 
steadies would have to be located relatively 
close to the axle, which in turn means that 
the loading on them would be such that they 
would be comparatively difficult to operate. 


I do not understand Mr Panter’ s reference 
to ‘a touring caravan of this size’. The article 
does not indicate the measurements of the van, 
but for his information, it is 16 ft long, includ- 
ing hitch, and 7 ft 6 inches wide. With the 
rigid body of this design there is no need for it 
to have any more than three steadies to enable 
it to be levelled on any site. This caravan 
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with three steadies could be levelled on varying 
sites in the same manner as most caravans 
with four. 


I won’t go into the question of cost as you 
have already covered it, but in the foresee- 
able future the cost of building a caravan on 
the lines that you suggest would be com- 
pletely impracticable. 


I agree, cost has been covered, but I cannot 
agree that this design is impracticable in the 
foreseeable future. The cost of glass fibre 
reinforced plastic might well be considerably 
reduced as the demand for it increases. Its use 
in the motor and boat-building industries is 
already attracting wide interest. The use of 
the material for caravans has already been 
suggested by the ‘Caravan and Trailer Trades 
Journal’, an eminently practical journal at all 
times, while one caravan manufacturer at the 
last ‘Motor Show’ claimed to be working on 
a production model which will be ready in the 
near future. 


I think, and I know I am expressing the 
opinion of many distributors and many 
caravan owners, that the general exterior 
shape is ugly. This might be tolerated, but 
it is also impracticable. The door position 
and shape is such that it would be a menace, 
especially to people on the tall side. There is 
no mention of how curtains or blinds, which 
are of course essential, are to be fitted, and 
this will present quite a problem and, 
incidentally, very much affect the appear- 
ance as far as the large window in the front 
is concerned. 


Mr Panter is entitled to his opinions on the 
exterior shape of the van but he can hardly 
claim to speak for so many others as well ! The 
shape resulted from a study of the needs of 
touring caravaners, and a desire to express 
these needs in a material which seems ideal for 
the purpose and which, to my knowledge, has 
not been s1sed before in the construction of a 
complete caravan shell. The door position is 
correct, and its shape, although unusual, 
would certainly not be a menace. Curtains or 
blinds offer no insoluble problem to any of the 
windows, including the front one. 


There are no fixed ventilators at roof 
level, which are essential, and which 
obviously affect the external appearance, 
and there is no provision for any form of 
stack or ventilator, should the owner wish to 
fit any form of heater. This also affects the 
external appearance, and has apparently not 
even been considered in the general design. 


No, the model does not show fixed venti- 
lators or stacks, but I would like to draw Mr 
Panter’s attention to the drawing reproduced 
here. Had these drawings been published in 
the original article, this aspect of the design 
would have been made clear. 


You say that the design is a convincing 
pointer to the type of experimental work 
which the industry itself should be carrying 
out. I claim some experience in this matter. 
Seven years ago I built a caravan with a 
pointed nose, which incorporated a toilet. 
Even by using conventional methods of 
construction, this caravan, namely our 
‘Baronet’ model, was very expensive, and I 
know from the intensive research work that 
we have since done with glass fibre re- 
inforced plastics that this method would be 
still more expensive. 

Had your designer referred to our seven- 
year-old brochure, he could have confirmed 
that his design is no idle dream, and that in 


many respects it is almost ancient history. 
The same point applies to the use of foamed 
rubber or plastic for wall insulation. This 
material was used extensively in our 
‘Baronet’ model, but there were many tech- 
nical snags which were very difficult, if not 
impossible to solve. 


Why should I refer to any seven-year-old 
Berkeley brochure ? I am concerned not with 
past failures, but with the possibility of a 
success now. 

With regard to the choice of materials, it 
seems to me that it does not matter how new 
an idea is, but how appropriate it is. Of 
course there will always be technical snags to 
be overcome, but the primary consideration is 
to relate the choice of materials to their 
particular function. 


Frankly, I am bitterly disappointed, and 
I am sure that the whole of the caravan 
trade, who have been eagerly awaiting this 
article, will also be disappointed. 

Let me repeat. The design is not practic- 
able, is prohibitive in cost, does not conform 
with the basic requirements of safe or com- 
fortable accommodation, will be completely 
impracticable, in fact impossible to tow with 
safety, and will not comply with the Road 
Traffic Act. It will be difficult and under 
some circumstances impossible to site, and 
generally looks like something that is made 
by an amateur in a backyard. 

I speak with some author'ty on this 
subject. My company has made 20,000 
caravans to about ten different designs, 
which are being put to use all over the world 
and have been used for touring purposes for 
long journeys across the U SA and back, 
across Europe to southern Italy and back, 
across the continent of Australia, and one is 
currently being towed on a round-the-world 
trip. 

I have always admired the lead that your 
magazine has given in design generally, 
although I have not always agreed with all 
you have to say, but I feel that your article 
relating to the touring caravan of the future 
will do nothing but harm, principally 
because the designer has apparently not 
acquainted himself with a series of simple 
basic requirements. 

C. M. PANTER 
Managing Director 
Berkeley Coachwork 
(Sales and Export) Ltd 
Biggleswade 
Bedfordshire 


Shortage of space in our October issue 
unfortunately prevented the illustration of 
all aspects of this caravan design. We are 
now publishing, therefore, the plan and 
elevation drawings submitted to us by the 
designer. The original article did not claim 
this design to be “‘the touring caravan of the 
future”’. It was stated that the design was a 
student project. As such it was published 
because it incorporated interesting ideas 
which seem worthy of further investigation 
by an industry in which there is still room 
for experiment in design. This point was 
made clear in the following passage quoted 
from the article. “It must be remembered, 
however, that the present cost of the 
material would preclude it from the com- 
petitive price range of existing production 
models. Also the design has been carried 
only to the plan and solid model stages. 
Much research would be needed before a 
full-scale prototype could be built, and then 
much testing and modification before a 
production version could be planned.” 

— EDITOR 
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Schweizerischer Werkbund 


ALFRED ALTHERR 


ACCORDING TO ITS CONSTITUTION, the 
Schweizerischer Werkbund, the 
Swiss Arts and Crafts Society, is com- 
posed of members and ‘friends’. The 
members are artists, artisans, trades- 
men and other persons who are 
pursuing the aims of the Society by 
their work. The ‘friends’ are in- 
dividuals, firms and institutions who 
are interested in the Society’s 
activities. The main body of the 
Society is divided into local groups, 
and its organs are the central board, 
the general meeting of the Society, 
and its offices. Its aim is to raise the 
quality of both craft and industrial 
products and to promote interest in 
the applied arts. This aim, with its 
idea of creating a more dignified 
environment for all, is pursued by 
the Society independently of the 
business interests of its members. 


Early development 


The Schweizerischer Werkbund was 
founded in 1913, at the suggestion of 
the German Werkbund. During the 
first years of its existence it was 
primarily concerned with the arts 
and crafts. Even at that early stage, 
however, it was conscious of the 
need to improve design in the mass- 
production industries and was already 
planning ways of helping manu- 
facturers to produce well-designed 
and reasonably priced articles of 
daily use. The authorities soon 
realised that the idealistic activities 
of the Society were in the public 
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interest, and they therefore arranged 
to provide it with an annual subsidy, 
which enables it to carry out its 
various campaigns. 

Today, 41 years after its formation, 
the SWB has 650 members and 
‘friends’. Its growing influence can 
be seen in the great variety of educa- 
tional, artistic and economic ques- 
tions on which it is consulted; in the 
competitions for posters, lighting 
fittings, furniture, travel souvenirs 
and so on which it organises; by its 
co-operation in judging the best 
books of the year; in various exhi- 
bitions in Basle, Berne, Lucerne, St 
Gallen, Winterthur and Ziirich; and 
the inclusion of SWB representa- 
tives on various committees. The 
SWB _ exhibition, ‘Design and 
Colour’, at the Swiss Fair in Basle in 
1951, contributed to a considerable 
extent to the new public interest in 
design and colour. There is now, for 
example, a clear departure from the 
timid ‘floral decoration’ and muddled 
styles of a few years ago. This can be 
observed particularly in the design of 
furniture, textiles, carpets, lamps and 
in room interiors generally. 


‘Good Design’ labels 


The ideas of the S W B have been 
introduced not only in museums and 
small exhibitions, but also in im- 
portant commercial events such 
as the Swiss Sample Fair in Basle, 
which are visited by large sections of 
the population. An important act of 
the SWB during the past three 
years has been the introduction of 
the distinction ‘Good Design, S W B’ 
at the Swiss Sample Fair. Thanks to 
the courtesy of the Fair manage- 
ment a jury, composed of representa- 
tives of the Fair and the S WB, 
together with three foreign experts, 
is able to make a selection of well- 
designed objects in the spheres of 
furnishing, domestic equipment and 
office equipment. The firms whose 
products are selected are given per- 
mission to attach ‘Good Design, 
S W B’ badges (marked with the 
year) to the current year’s produc- 
tion of the article to which the 
distinction has been awarded. The 





BELOW Dinner, tea and coffee services in white 
porcelain are available in this design. Maker 
Porzellanfabrik Arzberg. 










i The products shown on pages 42, 43 and 
) 44 are illustrated in the 1954 ‘Swiss 


4 § Catalogue of Goods’. They are all avail- 
able on the Swiss market, though some 
are manufactured outside Switzerland. 

. The atalogue, left, is compiled primarily 

as a *uide to newly-married couples and 


; 4 cont. ‘ns over 200 illustrations. 


Si RIGHT The shapes of these moulded plastic chairs are 
€ original though the idea springs from the well-known 
glass-fibre chairs designed by Charles Eames in the U S A. 
Maker Emil Guhl S W B. 
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ABOVE This graceful flatware is available 
either in stainless steel or silver plate. Maker 
Beck & Co. 


| 





RIGHT Hand-printed furnishing fabric show- 
ing'a popular trend for freely drawn abstract 
motifs. Maker Carl Eschke. 



















































products distinguished in this way 
are collected in a special show the 
following year, and a file of photo- 
graphs is kept for the Press and 
manufacturers. 

In addition to this quality exhibi- 
tion, which is shown not only at the 
Basle Sample Fair, but also at other 
Swiss towns, the Werkbund organ- 
ised other exhibitions in 1953. It 
collected in Switzerland the material 
for the Stuttgart international show 
‘Beauty and Technology’; it built up 
the industrial art section of an 
exhibition, ‘Current Swiss Art’, in 
Baden-Baden, where special attention 
was paid to fine jewellery, good 
ceramics and textiles; and it exhibi- 
ted in two Swiss towns the photo- 
graphic show, ‘Good Design’, com- 
piled by Max Bill, a_ thematic 
exhibition relating to design in 
mature, science, architecture and 
technology, supplemented by illus- 
trative material for the home and 
the office. 





Other activities 

Many other activities to promote 
higher design standards in industry 
and elsewhere have been carried out 
by the Society. A restricted com- 
petition has been organised among 
three S W B members for the fur- 
nishing of a new school, while a lock 


manufacturer commissioned the 





LEFT Hand-printed furnishing fabric. 


The large motif is designed to appear 
at its best when the fabric is draped. 
Designer Kunstgewerbeschule. 
Maker Wohntextil AG. 
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ABOVE Dressing-table and cabinet 
combination, in which use has 
been made of contrasting finishes. 
Designer Alfred Altherr S W B. 
Maker K. H. Frei. 





ABOVE This pendant lighting 
fitting gives indirect light only 
which is reflected from the anodised 
inner surface of the inverted 
‘Mexican hat’ reflector. Maker 
B A G Bronzewarenfabrik A G. 
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On pages 45, 46 
and 47 are shown LEFT Confidence in the precise time-keeping qualities of 
this wrist-watch is suggested by the finely engraved 
other products j markings of the face and the simple hands. 
which have been j Maker Audemars, Piguet & Cie. 


awarded ‘Good 


Design, SW B’ 
badges, but are not 


included in the 
current ‘Swiss 
Catalogue of 
Goods’. 








RIGHT Precision and efficiency are well expressed in the 
form and detailing of this bacon-slicing machine. 
Designer Ditting. Maker Walter Latscha. 


Utravox’ dictaphone. The modelling of the casing is subtle 
the controls appear to have been added afterwards and are 
ell integrated with the design as a whole. 
er W erkzeugmaschinenfabrik, Oerlikon, Biihrle & Co. 


LEFT The depression for the 
fingertip allows the switch to 
be large enough to control 
comfortably, at the same tim: 
having only a shallow 
projection from the base. 
Maker Adolf Feller A G. 


RIGHT Electric cooking top. The wells into which the hotplates 
are set form an unusual feature. Maker Elcalor A G. 
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S W B to organise a competition for 
new door latches. On the suggestion 
of the Society, a Swiss wallpaper 
firm has organised a competition for 
wallpaper designs among Basle, 
Berne and Ziirich industrial art 
students. The range of small-pat- 
terned wallpapers resulting from 
another SWB competition, was 
published in the autumn of 1953, 
while a new range, selected by a jury 
of the S W B, will be published next 
spring. 

The Society is also represented on 
a committee for the extension of the 
Ziirich suburb of Neubuhl, and a 
small special exhibition for urban 
and rural schools is being planned, 
with a view to encouraging design 
appreciation among children. 


‘Catalogue of Goods’ 


The new edition of the ‘Swiss 
Catalogue of Goods’, published by 
the S W B, appeared in the spring 
of 1954. This catalogue illustrates 
many examples of well-designed 
furniture for home and office -tex- 
tiles, lamps, ceramics, domestic 
equipmentand so on —and is compiled 
primarily as a guide to newly- 
married couples. Another object of 
the catalogue is to encourage people 
to buy individual pieces of furniture 
and equipment according to their 
immediate requirements, rather than 
to acquire furniture in conventional 


suites. Though the examples illus- 
trated are mostly manufactured in 
Switzerland, products from other 
countries which are available on the 
Swiss market are also included. 

Inquiries for information on many 
aspects of design are welcomed at 
the S W B offices, and assistance to 
foreign visitors and buyers is freely 
given. An encouraging effect of the 
Society’s campaign is the number of 
manufacturers who come to have 
their models of new designs dis- 
cussed and criticised. 

Perhaps the chief medium for 
spreading the aims and ideals of the 
Werkbund is, however, the magazine 
of the S W B, ‘Werk’, in which new 
developments in industrial design 
and architecture are illustrated and 
discussed. In addition an information 
sheet is published to keep members 
and ‘friends’ informed of the various 
activities and problems of the 
Werkbund. 

This article can give only a brief 
account of the work of the SWB 
in recent years; the tasks are con- 
siderably more varied and compli- 
cated, and the difficulties that are to 
be overcome are numerous. But the 
growing sympathy with and under- 
standing of its objectives is a 
gratifying confirmation of its belief 
that good design is a necessary and 
practical facet of everyone’s normal 
environment. 


LEFT Only the heavy, angular 
lettering of the trade mark detracts 
from the appearance of this adding 
machine. 

Maker Ochsner-Rechen- 
maschinen A G. 


46 RIGHT Draughting stand. Note the telescopic column to allow adjustments 
for height, and the smooth forms of the instrument itself. 
Designer O-kay AG. Maker Ozalid AG. 


ABOVE Louvred wall lighting fitting. 
Particular attention has been paid to 
the careful shaping of the mounting 
bracket. Maker Steiner & Steiner AG. 


ABOVE Fruit press, an example of 
well-finished Swiss kitchen equipment. 
Designer Zysset & Co. 
Maker W. Reist & Co. 
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f| i LEFT Unusual kitchen unit combining sink 
(a with cooker. The hotplate can be closed 
a ig ~ when not in use. 
: ia a Maker Rextherm, Schiesser & Liithi AG. 
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BELOW This formed plywood chair has an 
appearance of crisp refinement in its 
proportions and finish. 

Designer Rauch. 

Maker Werkgenossenschaft Wohnhilfe. 








LEFT This comfortable-looking chair has a smart 
elegance in its contrasting dark and light woods. 
Designer Max Bill 

Maker A G Modbelfabrik Horgen-Glarus. 


This symbol is issued by the Schweizerischer Werkbund to mark products shown at the 
Swiss Sample Fair which have been chosen for their outstanding design. The selection jury is 
composed of representatives of the Fair and the S W B, together with three foreign experts. 
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NEWS 


CoID APPOINTMENTS 


New members 


The CoID welcomes four new members in 
February: Mr Misha Black, architect and 
industrial designer and President of the 
Society of Industrial Artists; Professor 
R. Y. Goodden, architect and designer and 
Professor of Silversmithing and Jewellery 
at the Royal College of Art; Mr William 
Johnstone, Principal of the L C C Central 
School of Arts and Crafts; and Mr J. M. 
Richards, architectural critic and author, a 
Directing Editor of “The Architectural 
Review’ and architectural correspondent of 
‘The Times’. 

The following members have been re- 
appointed: Mr George Breeze, a Director 
of Lewis’s Ltd; Mr Geoffrey Dunn, 
Managing Director of Dunn’s of Bromley; 
Mr Leslie Gamage, Vice-Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director of the General 
Electric Co Ltd; Miss Mary Grieve, Editor 
of ‘Woman’; Mr G. W. Lacey, a Director 
of the British Aluminium Co Ltd; Mr R.A 
Maclean, Chairman of A. F. Stoddard & Co 
Ltd; The Lady Sempill, artist and designer; 
and Mr F. J. Stratton, Chairman and 
Managing Director of Upsons Ltd (The 
Dolcis Shoe Co). 

Five members of the Council have retired: 
Mr Robin Darwin, after serving for seven 


years. His advice on the training of designers 
has been of much value to the Council: his 
reorganisation of the Royal College of Art 
over the same period has made it one of 
the best schools of industrial design in the 
world, an immensely important asset to the 
Council’s work. Mr John Gloag’s services 
in publicising good design are well known. 
He has served the Council for six years, for 
a considerable part of the time as Chairman 
of the Information Committee. Mr Lynton 
Lamb has brought to the Council table the 
experience of a practising illustrator and 
typographer who has been President of the 
Society of Industrial Artists. Mr Walter 
Lines has placed his wide knowledge of 
exhibitions and export trade freely at the 
Council’s disposal. Sir William Palmer, 
Chairman of the British Man-Made Fibres 
Federation, who has served for over five 
years, has supported within the Federation 
the good work started by the Rayon Design 
Centre, of which he was also Chairman 
during a difficult period. 


COURSES « CONFERENCES 


CoID Pottery Course 


Wholesale and retail tradesmen are invited 
to attend the CoID’s next pottery course to 
be held at the Wedgwood Memorial College, 
Stoke-on-Trent, from February 21-25. 
The CoID Pottery Course is of value for 
the wholesale salesman on two scores. It 
provides an opportunity for him to take part 
in trade discussions with those who sell to 
the public, and will widen his knowledge of 
new developments in pottery design, thus 
helping him to introduce new ideas to many 
retailers. 

The programme is planned along lines 
similar to previous courses. There will be 





Railway mural 


Students of the West of England College of Art, Bristol, have painted four murals for the 
main refreshment room of Temple Meads station. The work was commissioned by the 
Hotels Executive of British Railways, and may encourage British Railways to com- 
mission similar decorations for the London terminals. This painting of ‘ Bristol Cathedral 
in the eighteenth century’ is by R. W. Fennison. 


Decorative door furniture 


A Victorian idea revived, though modern in 
treatment, are these .decorated bone china 
door-knobs and _ fingerplates. Designed 
originally at the Royal College of Art by 
Maureen Tanner, they are now being pro- 
duced in limited quantities by E. Brain & Co 
Ltd where Miss Tanner is at present working 
as a designer. The example, left, is a green and 
white sgraffito decoration; right, litho decora- 
tion in black, tan and gold. 





lectures illustrated with slides or films, 
group discussion, visits to factories, an 
exhibition of pottery and a practical session 
on display. The history of pottery will be 
dealt with by G. J. V. Bemrose, Curator of 
the Stoke-on-Trent Museum and Art 
Gallery; Christopher Johnson, Director of 
Johnson Brothers (Hanley) Ltd, and J. E. 
Hartill, Managing Director of Mintons Ltd, 
will speak respectively on the methods of 
manufacturing earthenware and china; 
Professor Baker, head of the School of 
Ceramics, Royal College of Art, will discuss 
the design of pottery; and the display 
lecture and practical session will be given by 
Alec Heath. The inclusive charge is 10 
guineas. Applications should be made as seon 
as possible to the Retail Officer, CoID, Til- 
bury House, Petty France, London, swt. 


Wool Council 


The Wool Fashion Promotion Council, 
initiated by the British Mantle Manufac- 
turers’ Association and sponsored jointly 
by the trade and the International Wool 
Secretariat, is being formed so that every 
manufacturer of women’s and girls’ wool 
coats and suits in Britain can join in a 
collective promotion project. The need for 
enterprise of this type has been emphasised 
by leaders of the trade, and the aim of the 
council is to secure for the trade an expand- 
ing share of the consumer’s spending power. 


Design for exports 


“‘We must pay great attention to things like 
design and presentation. We must take care 
to follow and watch the changing tastes of 
our customers.”” This was the advice given 
by Mr A. R. W. Low, Minister of State, 
Board of Trade, at the North Staffordshire 
Chamber of Commerce Annual Luncheon 
at Stoke-on-Trent recently. After describ- 
ing the success of the government’s drive to 
increase exports, and the benefits which we 
derive from GATT, Mr Low gave a 
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warning about competition from “German 
thoroughness’’. Better selling methods and 
presentation of English goods were an 
effective answer to this competition, since 
our technical processes were as good as 
anybody else’s. Mr Low ended with the 
plea that we must be ready and eager to 
move with the times, yet not discard ideas 
merely because they are old. 


Typographic design 

The London School of Printing and 

Graphic Arts has brought out a course 

whose aim, as shown in the 1954-5 pros- 

pectus, is to provide a sound and compre- 

hensive training for prospective typographic 

designers in advertising design, publishing 

and staff typography in printing offices for 

jobbing printing. The normal length of the 

course is thtee years, but students who have 

ilready received part of their training else- —_— 
vhere may be allowed to begin their course oa 

it the second year. Students taking this ed 4A 
course will receive specialist training in A 

lesign, and in the techniques of printing oes 

nd graphic reproduction covering every —— 

acet of the printing trade. Their work will 7 

»¢ produced by all methods, and direct aene 


——— — 





ontact between all the technical depart- 
nents of the school will ensure a complete 
inderstanding of design for printing. Visits 
o galleries, exhibitions, printing establish- 
nents, book and magazine publishers, form 
art of this whole-time course, which is the 
ry | one in typography to have the Ministry 

ducation’s approval for the award of the 
National Diploma in Design at ‘special’ level. 


Lecture 


The series of Free Evening Lectures in the 
Museum Lecture Theatre of the Victoria 
ind Albert Museum continues until March 
30, and on February 16 Dr F. Sherwood 
raylor will speak about ‘Decorative design 
in early scientific instruments’. Each lecture 
will last about one hour, and no ticket is 
required for admission. 


Interior design 


In a talk at the recent CoID conference at 
Marlow, Misha Black of DRU spoke 
about “Trends in Interior Designs’. 

In previous centuries, said Mr Black, 

people had enough confidence in their own 
taste to prefer the latest style to those that 
came before. Thus one style merged into 
another, and although styles did occasionally 
overlap (like Neo-Gothic in the eighteenth 
century), this was the exception rather than 
the rule. Now several styles exist simul- 
taneously — a confusion which has been 
encouraged by the faster tempo of life, rapid 
changes in social structure, industrialism, 
and the millions of people who participate 
in questions of style through newspapers 
and magazines. The result of modern 
instability is a reaction in favour of antiques 
for those with money and taste. 
_ For those who lack money there are still 
five alternatives: imitation antiques; modern 
monstrosities with vast curves and moun- 
tainous upholstery (the ‘drowned pig’ type 
of furniture); an equally modern but more 
satisfactory English style, employing 
moulded plywood and metal legs, with crisp 
light forms; and furniture from Scandinavia 
and Italy. 

Mr Black was confident that the good 

modern English style will finally replace the 
others. It is merely a question of allowing it 
enough time to become fashionable. Already 
there were signs that it was being taken up 
n the daily Press, and it is increasingly used 
1 public buildings, factories, shops, and 
chools. To stimulate this process the 
aodern style should attain greater richness, 
nd its products must look as though they 
vere intended to be of permanent value. 
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Diagrams for the Duke 


This diagram unit was specially designed by Eric Strachan, one of the designers 
recommended by the CoID, for H R H the Duke of Edinburgh’s recent Commonwealth 
lecture to the Royal Aeronautical Society. The diagrams were stained photographic 
enlargements 6 ft by 4 ft mounted on chart linen stretched over light-weight frames. They 
slide from left to right on ball-bearings in a felt-lined frame bolted to a tubular stand. 


The construction was by F. Lipscombe Ltd. 





COMPETITIONS 


Wool textiles 


The magazine “Wool Review’ has organised 
a competition for the design of novel wool 
textile fabrics which is open to staff and 
free-lance designers as well as students. 
Prizes of 50, 25 and 10 guineas will be 
awarded in each of the two groups of the 
competition as well as diplomas and further 
prizes of three guineas each to other entries 
of outstanding merit. A Challenge Trophy 
will be annually awarded to the designer 
who, in the opinion of the judges, has made 
the best effort. Finally, the ‘Blue Ribbon’ 
of the cloth trade for 1955 will be won by 
the manufacturer whose designer wins the 
highest award in either of the two sections. 
The final date for the submission of entries 
is April 30. Entry forms and further details 
can be obtained from ‘Wool Review’, 222 
Strand, London wcz. 


Travelling schoJarship 


The Marley Tile Co Ltd offers a travelling 
scholarship of £750 to enable a Fellow or 
Associate of the RIBA to undertake a 
tour of three months’ duration in Mexico, 
Venezuela and Brazil. The winner will be 
required to study the architecture and the 
building activities of these countries, and 
(1) to take photographs for the production 
of coloured slides to illustrate his reports 
(if necessary a camera will be lent for this 
purpose by the Marley Tile Co Ltd) and 
(2) to prepare a report upon each of the 
three countries, the use and copyright of 
which will remain at the disposal of the 
promotors and of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. Applicants must be under 40 years 
of age, and must provide evidence of their 
office experience and of their special interest 
in the architecture and building activities of 
Mexico and South America. Typewritten 
applications (four copies) must be sub- 
mitted by February 7 to the Secretary, The 
Architectural Association, 36 Bedford 
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Square, London wc1 and must contain the 
following particulars: age; architectural 
education; academic qualifications; present 
occupation or employment; and evidence of 
the candidate’s suitability for appointment 
to the scholarship. A knowledge of one or 
more European languages would be of 
value, and the names of two persons to 
whom reference may be made regarding the 
candidate’s fitness for appointment to the 
scholarship must be submitted. 


Topham Trophy 


Entries for the 1955 Topham Trophy com- 
petition must be submitted to the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool 3, by March 8. 


Cooking utensils 


A cooking utensils competition is being 
organised by the Hardware Trades Fair in 
association with Leslie Hardern of the 
Television Inventors’ Club. Entries will be 
judged on the opening day of the fair, which 
will take place at the Royal Horticultural 
Halls, London, sw1, from February 14-18. 
Mary Grieve, editor of ‘Woman’ magazine, 
will represent the CoID on the judging 
panel. 


Electric sign competition 


The Electrical Sign Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has announced the names of the judges 
for the first illuminated sign design com- 
— (DESIGN December 1954 Page 43). 

he panel will consist of Sir Hugh Casson, 
Misha Black, E. H. Doubleday, Norman 
Moore and J. H. G. Pearce. Considerable 
interest has been shown in the competition, 
and a large entry seems certain. The prizes, 
at least one of which will be awarded to an 
amateur designer, will be presented at the 
E S MA annual lunch on March 9. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Brussels Exhibition 


The scale of the Brussels International 
Exhibition of 1958 can be gauged by the 
preparations an ublicity it is already 
receiving. The exhibition describes itself as 
“international and universal’’, and hopes to 
portray Man “as the master and not the 
servant’’ of his material surroundings. It is 
the largest exhibition of its kind ever held 
on the Continent, and the first major inter- 
national exhibition for nearly 20 years; 
25 million visitors are expected, and the 
exhibition will cover an area of more than 
450 acres, with an extensive industrial 
section. Many countries, including Great 
Britain, have accepted invitations. Further 
information can be obtained from Campbell- 
Johnson Ltd, 35 Old Bond Street, London 
wl. 


Belgian Fair 


During the inaugural meeting which was 
held on the premises of the Belgian Federa- 
tion of Industries at Brussels, the publicity 
committee of the Liége Fair was set up by 
M. L. R. Gits, assisted by M. P. Boisacq, of 
L’Union Belge des Annonceurs. The mem- 
bers, who belong to many branches of 
publicity, have begun a study of the best 
artistic and material conditions for this 
exhibition, which is part of the International 
Fair of Liége. It will be held at the Palais de 
Libération and is intended to publicise 
packaging and industrial design. The 
exhibition is under the patronage of the 
Minister for Economic Affairs and has 
received the support of the Fedération de 
Journaux Belges and of the Society of 
Directors of Brussels and Liége Journals. 





A cricketing saloon bar 


The saloon bar of ‘The Yorker’, a Whitbread house in Piccadilly, has recently received 
a new décor and treatment designed and arranged by Richard Lonsdale-Hands Asso- 
ciates. Side walls have been panelled with a pale green plastic and the end walls with a 
wood veneer. Banquette seating upholstered in a dark red leatherette runs the length 
of the bar, which displays a series of pictures illustrating the history of cricket, empha- 
sised by a silhouette of top-hatted players on a village green, with giant stumps, and a 
‘batting crease’ let into the green linoleum of the entrance lobby. 
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Malayan gramophone 
A gramophone designed by Peter Sharp in 
Kuala Lumpur, and made with his assistance 
by a group of Malayan carpenters. The turn- 
table and its base are in teak, and the loud- 
speaker, which is separate, is built from 
meranti as teak is inclined to be resonant. The 
loudspeaker, not shown, has an insect-proof 
acoustic board to meet the special conditions of 
climate, and the equipment is divided into 
three parts so as to be easily portable. 





Textile research 


One of the most important events in 
connection with the Second Internationa! 
Textile Exhibition in Brussels, which is to 
be held from June 25 to July 10, will be an 
International Congress of Scientific Re- 
search in the Textile Industry. This will be 
organised mainly by the Centre Scientifique 
et Technique de I’Industrie Textile Belge 
The Congress will take place from June 27- 
29, when three important lectures of genera! 
interest will be given. There will, in 
addition, be papers presented by Belgian 
and foreign research workers, who will 
describe the stage they have reached in their 
research work. All inquiries concerning this 
Congress are to be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Congress, c/o The Centre 
Scientifique et Technique de I’Industric 
Textile Belge, 24 rue Montoyer, Brussels 
Belgium. 


Fancy Goods 


The 1955 ‘Gifts and Fancy Goods Fair’ i 
now on show at Harrogate until February 4 
A wide variety of goods is displayed for th« 
benefit of home and oversea buyers. 


Good catalogues 


The ‘too Good Catalogues’ Exhibition 
continuing its provincial tour, will visi 
Cambridge from April 12-15, Norwict 
(Assembly House) from 19-22, and Col 
chester from 26-29. 


Electrical engineers 


The Association of Supervising Electrica 
Engineers announces its Fourth Electrica 
Engineers Exhibition, to be held at Ear! 
Court, London, from March 15-19. Th 
exhibition will extend to an area of 250,00: 
sq ft, and is open to the trade only. Elec 
trical motors will be the principal featur 
and two awards will again be made to th 
manufacturers exhibiting the most out 
standing domestic labour-saving and in 
dustrial devices. 


Coins and medals 


The RSA Coins and Medals Exhibitio 
will be held at the RS A from June 8-2< 
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There will be 200-250 exhibits, which will 
be chosen from countries in Western Europe, 
and will range over the years 1930-55. In 
general exhibits will be chosen for their 
aesthetic quality, but those submitted by 
the Royal Mint of London and the Paris 
Mint will be of mainly technical interest. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Metal doors and windows 


The Morris Singer Company has produced 
a new catalogue. It is an attractive publica- 
ion containing many clearly presented 
sxamples of the firm’s products, but it is 
infortunate that the sectional details are 
irawn to the scale of half full-size. The 
»ages devoted to maximum dimensions for 
pening lights and the schedule of universal 
ections (here happily shown full-size) 
hould provide a useful drawing-office 
eference; but maximum glass sizes are 
trangely omitted. For many years furniture 
nd fittings have been ignored by metal 
indow manufacturers, and it is disappoint- 
1g to see such elaborately Fp ee mney 
lustrations of such ill-considered designs. 


Newsletter from Birmingham 


‘he Birmingham Exchange and Engineer- 
ig Centre, recently set up in Birmingham 
3 a permanent exhibition of British engin- 
ering products (DESIGN July 1954 page 43), 
has now started the publication of a monthly 
newsletter. The purpose of this newsletter, 
hich is distributed to all exhibitors as well 
as to the Press, is to provide a regular diary 
of events at the Centre, details of the more 
interesting inquiries and a record of 
attendances as well as other items of general 
interest. Unlike many other publications of 
this sort, the pages of duplicated text are 
bound in a stiff cardboard cover which gives 
an effect of a small well-produced booklet. 
The newsletter reveals that attendances 
at the Centre have averaged 5,900 per 
month and inquiries received up till the end 
of November 1954, over 600. Apart from 
the main exhibition hall, the Centre has two 
rooms a with film projectors which 
can be used for meetings. In addition there 
is a coffee room which has become a popular 
meeting-place for exhibitors and visiting 
buyers. 
The newsletter announces that its next 
issue will contain a report of the activities 
of the Centre’s information service. 


New journal 

‘Home Economics and Domestic Subjc cts 
Review’ is the title of a new monthly journal 
published by Forbes Publications Ltd. The 
journal, which is planned for teachers of 
domestic subjects and others engaged in 
research on house economics, will include 
articles on food and cooking, nutrition and 
hygiene, textiles, needlework, domestic 
equipment, teaching techniques and so on. 
The first issue appeared in January of this 
year and costs 1s 3d. Subscription rates are 
10s per year. 


Happier housewives 


Professor C. A. Mace has some interesting 
things to say about the design of houses and 
household equipment in “The Psychological 
\pproach to Scientific Management’ pub- 
shed at 1s by the Council for Scientific 
Management in the Home. He drops some 
iseful hints for designers and stresses the 
mportance of psychological factors in 
ousework. The last ten rubs in polishing a 
ap may make little difference to the shine, 
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Patterns for fireplaces I 


Though the showrooms of many builders’ merchants are still largely stocked with 
ponderous and heavily ornate fireplaces encased in porridge-coloured tiles, big 
improvements have been made in recent years to produce designs in keeping with 
modern trends in furniture and furnishings. One of the firms which has pioneered 
this development is W. N. Froy & Sons Ltd, whose latest designs were exhibited 
recently in room settings arranged by William Perring & Co Ltd. The basic 
forms of these fireplaces — simple tiled rectangles encased, mostly, in plain wood 
surrounds — are now established and accepted without question. Experiment seems 
now to be confined to the search for new ways of decorating the tiles, and it is in 
this most difficult of problems to tackle successfully that the designers have run 
into difficulties. 

It is not only the problem of finding a pattern for the tiles which will relate to 
the designs of most modern wallpapers. The firm has stated that it has taken this 
problem into consideration, though the conflicting patterns in the example, 3, 
show that these good intentions have not always been fully realised. It is rather 
in the patterns of the tiles themselves, in the search for a form of decoration which 
is right for a tile and right for a fireplace, that the main difficulty seems to have 
been encountered. Many of the patterns, 2 and 3, seem more suitable for wall- 
papers or textiles. A more satisfactory solution was achieved in the example, 1, 
where the single band of patterned tiles adds strength to the shape of the fireplace. 
At the same time it is sufficiently remote from the edges of the fireplace to cause 
no discord with most types of modern wallpaper. 
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but can give more satisfaction to the polisher 
than the first ten which remove most of the 
dirt. Dr Mace’s lecture is full of such 
homely illustrations, and the implications of 
his teaching are worth considering. To 
accept his argument is to —P the idea 
that technical progress alone will do littie to 
increase human happiness. 


B B C booklet 


A recent BBC booklet in the ‘Looking 
at Things’ series contains a number of 
delightful illustrations of tapestries, glass, 
furniture, pottery and houses. The illustra- 
tions are p sot rene F to sharpen the aesthetic 
sense of children in schools to whom the 
booklet is addressed, and the text strives to 
be as simple as possible. There is even a 
section answering the question ‘What is a 
house ?’, with illustrations ranging from an 
Eskimo’s igloo at night to a twenticth- 
century block of flats or ‘machine for living 
in’. By teaching children to use their eyes 
these booklets provide a useful sequel to the 
broadcast talks reproduced. 


Engineering Report 


The Productivity Report on ‘Industrial 
Engineering’, which can be purchased from 
the British Productivity Council, 21 Tothill 
Street, London, sw1, price 5s post free, is 
of particular interest to those who seek an 
answer to why the U S A leads the world 
in manufacturing efficiency. Amongst the 
report’s recommendations are a more liberal 
import licensing policy, and greater publi- 
city for the means available to small firms for 
obtaining finance for capital investment. 


New magazine 


British Celanese Ltd has recently brought 
out its new house publication, “The Celanese 
Magazine’. The journal is for employees of 
the firm, and the first issue deals with their 
sports, marriages, and social life as well as 
with topics of semi-historical interest. The 
magazine is to be published quarterly, and 
will have a circulation of 14,000 copies. 


Productivity pamphlet 


The British Productivity Council has 
recently brought out ‘A Review of Produc- 
tivity in the Wrought Non-Ferrous Metals 
Industry’. This booklet costs 1s 6d, and is 
the seventeenth in the series recording 
post-war development in certain British 
industries. 





Sausage pack 


British Cellophane Ltd provided the wrapping 
of cellulose film for this pack containing 


sausages made by Clover Meats Ltd of Water- 
ford, Ireland. The ‘cellophane’ is printed in 
bright green and red with a clover pattern, 
and the firm’s name and address. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Billiard cue 


A wooden billiard cue has a number of 
defects that can be avoided in one made of 
metal. Accles & Pollock Ltd has therefore 
brought out the a tubular metal cue, 
which retains the shape of the wooden cue, 
but gives greater accuracy and is proof 
against warping in all climates. The new 
cue does not become sticky on damp days, 
and most of the butt is cellulosed to give a 
warmer ‘feel’. The ‘Apollo’ is made of 
aluminium alloy, and has an anodised finish 
for most of its length. 


SIA 


Christopher Heal and Beverley Pick are 
now Fellows of the Society of Industrial 
Artists. James Laver has been appointed 
Hon FsIA. 


New president 


P. Muller-Munk has been elected president 
of the American Society of Industrial 
Designers. 


Leyyeds 


Ergonomics 


sir: The latest and certainly the vilest 
addition to contemporary jargon is ‘ergo- 
nomics’. It is an ill-sounding and beastly 
word: as unpleasant as that older and 
equally atrocious term ‘conurbation’. DESIGN 
is surely a publication where jargon should 
never appear. Whoever coined this revolting 
word should be excluded from the society of 
all people who love and know how to use the 
English language. 

JOHN GLOAG 

The Mall 
Zast Sheen 
London sw14 


str: On one page of your last number there 
is an article about ‘ergonomic’ handles and 
on another there are shown specimens of 
cutlery which belong to the type which 
since 1925 or thereabouts have tried hard to 
express the spirit of the age by being 
deucedly uncomfortable to hold; but of 
course, new and different. I cannot say that 
any of those illustrated are uncomfortable, 
only that they are not unlike knives and 
forks whose sharp rectangular ends dig 
cruelly into the palms of my hands when I 
have to eat a tough steak. For comfort, the 
rounded, curved-back end of a Georgian 
fork will be hard to beat, but there seems no 
reason why the designers should not be able 
to produce a tool whose appearance posi- 
tively makes you want to handle it, and 
about which the eye’s verdict is confirmed 
by the hand. They need not go all the way 
with Thomas Lamb in respect of articles 
which few of us use all day long, but they 
might just look over his shoulder for a little. 

JOHN MURRAY EASTON 

Easton & Robertson 

53 Bedford Square 

London wc1 


sir: It is strange that Mr Norbert Dutton 
should condemn the angular numerals 
illustrated in my article on ergonomics 
(DESIGN June 1954 pages 13-17) and imply 
that ergonomically designed radios are un- 
necessary, while his fellow designer, Mr 
Beresford-Evans, welcomes the angular 





Design for ‘Perspex’ 

An exhibition of ‘Plastics in Advertising and 
Display’ was recently held at the Tea Centre. 
It was organised by the Plastics Division of 
ICI Ltd, and among the exhibits was this 
floral design on ‘Perspex’ by Fohn Farleigh 
The engravers were Dreakard and Humble. 





numerals and agrees with my remarks on 
radio design. Mr Beresford-Evans’s com- 
ments are more correct, because old or 
short-sighted people do in fact find the 
radios I criticised difficult to operate. Mr 
Dutton’s dissatisfaction with my sketch doe: 
not mean that it is impossible for another 
designer, perhaps himself, to design a radi 
that is both beautiful and easy to use by 
everyone. The discrepancy between the 
curved and angular numerals illustrated car 
be explained. Traditional letters are designe« 
to be read consecutively as words a 
optimum reading distance. But a letter 
which may be the clearest possible wher 
part of a word, is not necessarily so satis 
factory when required to stand on its own 
The same argument applies to numerals 
Numerals on instruments may have to be 
read individually at a considerable distance 
This difference of function is illustrated b 
the recent finding that a typical Roman type 
face, which was more legible than ar 
American —— face at close range, 
was more difficult to read at a distance. M 
own opinion, which I did not give in th 
article, is that neither of the numerals 
illustrated is ideal, and that further research, 
followed by aesthetic refinement, will yiel 
numerals that may depart considerab! 
from traditional shapes without being ug); 

J. CHRISTOPHER JONES 

75 Edge Lane 

Stretford 

Manchester 


‘The place of the fire’ 


str: On technical grounds all scientists an i 
heating engineers agree that the time his 
come when ordinary open fireplaces as v: 
know them today should be replaced by 4 
recess into which a free-standing open fi ¢ 
of the Hurdapta type, an openable stove, « r 
a gas or electric fire could be placed. The ¢ 
is a need for an architect or designer » 
design a recess in the wall suitable for ar ¥ 
free-standing heating appliance, and if oth © 
manufacturers are interested, we should | ¢ 
only too happy to join with them in offeri: ¢ 
prizes for the best designs for such recess¢ .. 
Presumably all manufacturers of pair , 
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free-standing heating appliances, lining 
materials of all kinds including glass, are 
interested. We have in mind the recess 
under a central chimney containing two 
flues, so that one recess faces the living- 
room and side by side with this recess but 
facing the kitchen is another recess contain- 
ing the boiler. If any manufacturer is 
interested in developing this theme and 
would care to contact me, perhaps we could 
evolve a competition to encourage architects 
and designers to submit designs which could 
then be publicised and which builders and 
others could use. 

A. C. HAZEL 

Managing Director 

Hurseal Ltd 

229 Regent Street 

London wi 


British cars must do better 


mr: Why is the appearance of so many 
jritish cars tasteless? Perhaps a clue is 
rovided in the glossy publication of a very 
urge motor firm, where it is stated, “‘. . . the 
est features of the different clay models 
ire combined . . .”’. If this were done by a 
anel of designers the result would be 
nlikely to be pleasing. When the features 
reezed by draughtsmen are chosen by 
irectors and combined by draughtsmen 
gain, the result is hardly surprising. The 
mprovement which results from giving a 
-al designer a relatively free hand is seen in 
-scent Studebaker and Nash models. 
Then why are most British cars out of 
vate in appearance, even when they have 
ill-width body work? Some of our most 
recent models do not even have such a 
practical feature as full-width rear windows, 
though other firms have made steps in this 
direction. Though it takes longer for British 
firms to amortise their tooling costs, when 
an entirely new body style is introduced, 
why should it not be as up-to-date as the 
new models from American firms? One 
can only suppose that it is due to that fear 
of novelty which is so noticeable also in 
other aspects of British car design. 

If Britain cannot lead the world in this 
sphere, surely the ideas of America and the 
Continent could be adopted with less delay. 

M. HUGH-JONES 
Marsh Court 
Stockbridge 
Hants 


Wanted for publication 


sik: I have been commissioned by John 
Murray’s to compile a book consisting 
largely of photographs of designs of contem- 
porary light furniture and woodware. The 
idea is to introduce the book into the 
schools with a view to stimulating an 
appreciation of sound, modern design in 
woodwork through the mediu:n of the art 
and handicraft lessons. 

I should be grateful if any manufacturers 
or craftsmen, who would like their work to 
be represented in the book, would lend me 
photographs of individual light pieces in 
wood such as stools, light tables and fit- 
ments, bookcases, racks and shelves, light 
fittings, boxes and caskets, turnery, toys, 
sculpture, etc, so that I may make a suitable 
selection. 

In order to make suitable asknowledg- 
ment in the text I should be glad of the 
following information with regard to each 
article: the designer, the manufacturer, the 
overall dimensions, the timbers used. 

S. H. GLENISTER 
Trent Park Training College 
Barnet 


Herts 


Where space is limited the EDITOR reserves the 
richt to shorten letters. 
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Paper lampshades 


SIR: The Le Klint lampshades shown in your 
Finmar article (DESIGN August 1954 pages 
II-14) are justly famed. The principle on 
which they are based is, however, not as 
new as most people think. In 1924 Marie 
Schmoller took out a patent for pleated and 
shaped paper lampshades which she sub- 
sequently made on a large scale in her work- 
shops. They were exhibited regularly in the 
Grassi Museum, the home of ‘Kunst- 
gewerbe’, at the Leipzig Fair. The most 
ingenious design was a spiral about eight 
feet high, self-supporting, and made from 
one piece of paper, cut off the reel. 

In the late “twenties or early ‘thirties, 
Marie Schmoller granted a licence to a 





Danish manufacturer. Whether or not this 
was the beginning of Le Klint shades I have 
been unable to discover. 

Marie Schmoller did not make lamp- 
shades for domestic use after about 1930, 
but she continued her work for a few more 
years on a smaller scale, specialising in 
illuminated decorations for some of the big 
stores in Berlin. I do not know if paper 
lampshades of this type have been manu- 
factured in Germany since the war, but I 
have made several visits there since 1950 
and have seen nothing of the kind. 

HANS SCHMOLLER 
The Old Mill House 
Mill Road 

West Drayton 
Middlesex 





BOOKS 


Esempi, Gioielli, Sbalzi, Argenti, 
Roberto Aloi, Ulrico Hoepli, Milan, L.3,500 

This book, No 9 of Roberto Aloi’s series 
of ‘Esempi’, contains more than 400 photo- 
graphs of jewellery, enamelling, silver- 
smithing and other kinds of metalwork 
including reliefs in silver, copper and brass 
and one or two examples of domestic ware 
in stainless steel. There is a short illustrated 
introduction, mainly historical, by Agnol- 
domenico Pica and descriptions of each 
plate in Italian, French, English and Ger- 
man. The examples illustrated are drawn 
from most countries of Europe and from 
North America, and they form a useful 
conspectus of the more experimental work 
recently done in this field of design and 
craftsmanship. 

The arrangement of the book, which 
groups subjects but mixes nationalities, 
makes it easier to assess the international 
position than to compare the merits of work 
in one country with that of another; and if 
one were to attempt the latter it would be 
wise to remember that very many of the 
examples illustrated are unique things or 
things made by hand in small numbers in 
precious and semi-precious materials, which 
bear little relation to industrial production 
in the various countries. Thus we are look- 
ing at a picture painted for the well-to-do 


and enlightened patron, set in a frame which 
excludes all commercial production in 
fashion jewellery, electro plate, wrist 
watches, cigarette lighters and lipstick cases, 
though of the three latter it is remarked in 
the introduction that their best examples 
must properly be regarded as today’s 
jewellery. 

The picture, thus framed and isolated, is 
of a lively and experimental period in which 
acute thought by some very able designers 
is being directed to this field with results 
that are not invariably successful but are 
nearly always interesting. Jewellery appears 
to be so preoccupied with a need to look 
‘contemporary’ as often to forget its prime 
function of being decorative, though there 
are examples from Italy, France, Switzer- 
land and Denmark which strike a balance. 
Only one plate of British jewellery is in- 
cluded - a sad but just reflection. In most 
branches of silversmithing good examples 
come from a much wider range of countries 
and here, on the evidence of this anthology, 
we ourselves are gaining ground though the 
Scandinavian countries, Denmark especially, 
still hold a lead with Italy, Finland and 
ourselves the most likely challengers. The 
reliefs are nearly all Italian and show once 
again the pre-eminence of that country in 
sculptural design. 

The quality of the illustrations is excellent 
but the method of arranging captions is 
inconsistent and sometimes confusing. A 
tidy page is agreeable, but a description 
which clearly belongs to a particular 
illustration is useful. R. Y. GOODDEN 


Tea service, right, designed by Karl Gustav Hansen and executed by Hans Hansen, 


Denmark. Coffee service designed and made by Bertel Gardberg, Finland. 
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Pubblicita in Italia 1953-1954, L’ Ufficio 
Moderno, Milan, 63s 

The Italians have won a reputation for 
themselves in recent years for their courage 
and initiative in design, hydro-electric 
engineering and furniture to mention but 
two fields in which they have gained dis- 
tinction. In this we can see history repeating 
itself to some extent, since it was a defeated 
Germany in the nineteen-twenties which 
led the ‘functional’ movement throughout 
Europe. Publicity is now so international in 
its outlook, however. that any distinctly 
national character in advertisement design 
and typography is no longer found anywhere 
except perhaps in Russia or China where its 
functions are strictly ordered. The inter- 
nationalism of art was well demonstrated at 
the Venice Biennale where the paintings in 
one pavilion were hardly distinguishable 
from those in another, Australia, Peru and 
Italy all reflecting the same chaotic vision. 
In advertising this is reinforced by the 
increasingly international character of big 
business, Shell, Martini, Michelin being 
names which meet the eye across almost 
every frontier. Olivetti, the boldest perhaps 
of Italian advertisers, have also made their 
impact elsewhere. An annual of this sort is 
naturally limited by the taste of the editors, 
and it is not to be supposed that the old- 
time realistic advertisement is no longer to 
be seen in Italy as elsewhere, but that 
Italians turn to the advertisement of symbol 
and formal pattern is to be expected of a 
people naturally vivacious and witty. It is 
unfortunate that authority appears to be 
lacking to keep outdoor advertising within 
reasonable control, for in no European 
country is natural scenery and architecture 
so obscured by excess of misplaced hoard- 
ings. In this the Italians pon well take a 
lesson from their neighbours north of the 
Alps, who, no less alive to advantages of 
publicity, —- the beauty which they 
have inherite NOEL CARRINGTON 
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Survival Through Design, Richard 
Neutra, Oxford Umversity Press, $5.50 

This is a book of philosophy, written by 
one of the most eminent architects that this 
century has produced. Unfortunately for 
the young student of design, looking for 
helpful advice in the present maze of con- 
flicting opinions, it will come as a sad 
disappointment. For the English reader the 
title is somewhat misleading, and had the 
work been called ‘Survival Through 
Planning’, we would have had a better guide 
to its contents. The book-jacket cover refers 
to it as “‘a revolutionary book on design, and 
its vital significance for the very survival of 
the human race”’. To us the idea of planning 
in its widest sense is now far from revolu- 
tionary, and the reader should remember 
that the chaos referred to so often is in many 
respects entirely an American chaos. In 
England the intelligent public has now 
taken for granted the idea of controlled 
order, which Neutra so rightly advocates, as 
the basis for physical environment. 

The book reveals a great man intensely 
worried by the state of the world today, 
whose watchword for survival is planning. 
Everyone will agree that good design is a 
component in the recipe for a happy future, 
but when drawn into an argument involving 
atom-bombs and world destruction, aspira- 
tions on design are only likely to be fulfilled 
when the world has a better grasp of the 
virtues of tolerance and friendship. 

MICHAEL PATTRICK 


‘Business’ Directory of Office Equip- 
ment & Appliances, Business Publications 
Ltd, London, 40s 

The importance of office equipment in 
Britain’s export trade gives special interest 
to the publication of the ‘ “Business” Direc- 
tory of Office Equipment & Appliances’, the 
first buyers’ guide and survey of the 
industry to be published in the United 
Kingdom. The Directory includes separate 


indices of manufacturers (including sole 
concessionaires and distributors) and their 
branches, showrooms and representatives, 
and a further index provides a geographical 
guide to retailers. For product reference 
there is a section containing 107 classifica- 
tions with the names of manufacturing firms 
under each. This is supplemented by an index 
of trade and brand names and by a 70-page 
survey of equipment. AS. 
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